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Diarp of the Geek. 


THE centenary of Gladstone’s birth was honored 
on Wednesday, not merely in London, where a 
Bulgarian deputation laid a costly silver wreath on 
his grave in Westminster Abbey, but in the many 
countries, great and small, which rank him as one of 
their greatest citizens. These celebrations took place 
in Athens, where the Director of the Museum referred 
to him as “the Aristides of Christianity,’’ in Philippo- 
polis, in Belgrade, in Rome, in New York, and in Cape 
Town. Probably the best description of Gladstone’s 
career is that addressed to him by members of his own 
University : ‘‘ You have so lived and wrought that you 
have kept the soul alive in England.’ 

* * * : 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has issued a manifesto from his 
retirement at Highbury, which, though in style a pale 
shadow of the old Chamberlain vigor, puts the tactical 
case for Unionism with some skill. It passes over the 
Revolution of the Lords with the evasive sentence that 
the Budget was still dependent on the people’s vote, 
and that therefore their action lay within the duty of 
a Second Chamber. It says no word on the structure of 
the Protectionist Budget or on the gross inconsistencies 
of the earlier and the later forms, but it states without 
disguise that the Lords have been used as a mere instru- 
ment for replacing a Free Trade by a Protectionist 
Government, and adds that this is Tariff Reform’s last 
chance. “If,” says Mr. Chamberlain, “ we throw away 
this opportunity I do not think that any other will come 
to us and we shall have lost altogether the chance that 
is now ours.’”” As minor reasons for turning out the 
Government he enumerates Home Rule, naval defence, 





and the question of Single Chamber or Double Chamber 
government. 
* * a 

Mr. Barour has made one or two meagre contribu- 
tions to the campaign. In a letter to Mr. H. S. Foster 
he disavows Mr. Chamberlain’s sscond Protectionist 
Budget, and harks back to the first with the remark that 
the “ proportionate contribution ’’ of the working classes 


is not to be increased by Tariff Reform. This, of course, 


is as meaningless a pledge as Lord Rothschild’s pri- 
vate guarantee of the Buckinghamshire pensions for 
which, in his public capacity, he refuses to find the 
money; but it is in point-blank contradiction to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s inclusion of bacon and maize, and the 
dropping in the “ Birmingham Post ” Budget of all sug- 
gestion as to the remission of breakfast table duties. At 
Haddington, Mr. Balfour, in a brief and toneless speech, 
declared Socialism to be a leading point of the campaign, 
said that in the maintenance of the Navy the 
Government had not redeemed their pledges by their 
policy, repeated his somnambulist talk as to the 
obsoleteness of Cobdenism, but was, as usual, honest 
enough to declare that the “ whole difficulty ’’ of unem- 
ployment—which had now become chronic—could not 
be solved by “Tariff Reform.’’ It could only be 
“ diminished.”’ As to the issue of the election, said Mr. 
Balfour, “‘ we mean to win—sooner or later.” 


* * * 


Mr. Cuurcuity’s election address, which was issued 
on Wednesday, states the points of the election with 
electric vigor, singular breadth of thought, and much 
suggestiveness of phrasing. If the claims of the 
Lords were allowed, that body must become master 
of the State, exercising an authority transmitted 
from generation to generation. Thus England would 
have a Constitution less broad and free than 
France, or the United States, or any of our self- 
governing Colonies. British democracy had done 
nothing to deserve such a loss of power, involving, as it 
did; the draining of all virtue from the people’s vote. The 
people could be trusted to pursue the gradual processes of 
democratic development already begun. The alternatives 
were a violent backward movement or a harmonious 
forward evolution. Protection meant the instant organisa- 
tion of trusts, with its correlative of public corruption, 
the prostration of Parliament before the power of wealth, 
and the disappearance of the hope of “a free and 
balanced society ” kept “ clean and healthy by recurrence 
to simple truths and first principles.’ Mr. Churchill 
outlined the Government’s remedy for unemployment, 
which he defined as trade-organisation and insurance, 
while on international policy he thought that peace would 
ensue so long as nations were being “ woven together by 
the silent and tireless forces of civilisation.’’ 


* * * 


Sm Epwarp Grey, speaking at Salisbury on 
Tuesday, charged the Tories with being interested in the 
maintenance of the merely “one-sided veto’’ of the 
Lords, a veto exercised by men absolutely without credit 
or historic or personal responsibility for what they did. 
Sir Edward inclined to an elective Second Chamber, 
which could do no worse than produce the deadlock 
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that existed to-day. But the present House, like a bad 
umpire at cricket, never gave a decision against its own 
side or for its opponents. A proposal to “reform ”’ 
the House of Lords by self-election was worthless, for 
it could only create a “body of superior persons.” Reform 
of the House of Lords, according to Lord Curzon, was 
to appear on every Tory election address, “ but so,” 
added Sir Edward caustically, “did Old Age Pensions.” 
The issue of the election was a vote of confidence either 
in the House of Commons or in the House of Lords. 


* * * 


Str Freperick Po.iock, one of the most moderate 
and also the most learned of English public men, con- 
tributed to the “ Times’’ of Tuesday a powerful and 
caustic survey of the action of the Lords. He warned them 
that, in “putting the British Constitution in the 
melting-pot,’’ they had invited Australia, Canada, and 
South Africa to call for fresh changes in it, and said 
that in their claim of a legal right to throw out a Money 
Bill they were no more justified than the King would be 
if, without reference to Parliament, he were to cede the 
Isle of Wight to the Republic of San Marino, or if the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declared 
that in future it would pay no regard to the decisions 
of any English Court. ‘Once,’ he added, “in a fit of 
folly the rulers of this nation did act on their strict 
rights and taxed the American colonies. The answer 
was a strictly illegal proceeding called the Declaration 
of Independence. It was ultimately justified by success.’’ 
He insisted that the spirit of the debate in the Lords 
showed ignorance and even levity. “ Many of the 
Lords,’’ he said, ‘“‘ discussed the Budget as if they were 
on the second reading of it in the House of Commons. 
Some said they disliked it cn this or that point, and 
cheerfully overlooked the existence of any constitutional 
question at all. Indeed, the average attitude of the 
majority might be summed up after this fashion: It’s 
a bad Budget, very bad—yes, a d d bad Budget, and 
why shouldn’t we throw it out? and, by George, we will, 
and be d——d to Lloyd George into the bargain! and 
who dares to say we can’t?”’ 





* * * 

RECURRING to the vital case of the Harcourt Budget 
of 1894, he quoted Lord Salisbury’s bitter analysis of 
the actual representative strength of the trifling 
majority in the House of Commons which carried that 
measure. Lord Salisbury then showed that a turn of 
150 votes in the country would have been enough to 
throw out the Finance Bill. In the face of that fact, 
Lord Salisbury argued strongly against rejection. Yet 
the Finance Bill of 1909, which was thrown out, passed 
the House of Commons by twelve times the majority 
that the Harcourt Budget possessed. As for Lord 
Curzon’s claim that it was the business of the House 
of Lords to say when a Parliament has lasted long 
enough, it could not be reconciled with Parliamentary 
Government, while the assertion of a right of appeal 
to the electorate was really an attempt to control 
finance, because in no other way could the Lords 
bring about a dissolution. Lord Curzon, reply- 
ing to Sir Frederick on Thursday, suggested that Lord 
Salisbury had declined to recommend rejection of the 
1894 -Budget because the Government of the day was 
“only in its second year of office,’’ a precise reaffirma- 
tion of the claim of the Peers to determine the life of 
a Liberal Government as soon as they think it safe to 
do so. 


* * * 
Speakine at Boston on Thursday night, Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke was asked, “ Who gave Old Age Pen- 








sions?’’ He replied, “ We gave them,” and then pro- 
ceeded to speak with gross discourtesy of Mr. Ure. At 
Evesham, Lord Clinton, declaring that you must “ tax 
the capitalist as little as possible,’’? and being asked 
whether he would “ put it all on labor,’’ replied that he 
would put it neither on capital nor on labor, but on the 
foreigner. On Tuesday night, Lord Salisbury claimed for 
the Lords that they were not “ waiters on providence,” 
and did not trim their sails to passing breezes, but were 
“ independent ’’ (7.e., of the people), and could thus “ con- 
sider the wishes and views of the country.’’ Again, 
Lord Tennyson suggested that they had thrown out the 
Budget in the interests of Tariff Reform, its only alterna- 
tive. Finally, “The Voice’’ dealt with great effect 
with Mr. Walter Long, who had stated in the Strand 
that “the people already paid very heavy taxes on 
food.’’ 

“The Voice: Not so much as we did four years ago. 

“Mr. Long: How much less? 

“The Voice: Sixpence less on tea, a halfpenny less 
on sugar. 

“ Mr. Long: Supposing your view is correct—— 

“The Voice: It is correct. 

“ Mr. Long (tartly): Let’s be civil.” 

* * * 


Lorp RoruscuiLp, speaking in Whitechapel to a 
gathering of Jews, but declaring that he talked “as an 
Englishman to Englishmen,’’ again showed his extreme 
aversion from the payment of taxes. He stated that the 
Jews fled from Russia to escape bureaucracy, and that 
it was “a similar bureaucracy that the Liberal Govern- 
ment want to impose on this country.’’ That is to say 
they ask Lord Rothschild, the rich Jew, to submit to 
a valuation of his land and to make a statement as to 
his income, in common with the Gentile farmers of 
Buckinghamshire and the Jew shopkeepers of White- 
chapel. If Lord Rothschild does not like these con- 
ditions, he is open to return to his ancestral home. But 
he will not take many of his co-religionists with him. 

* * * 


TuerE has been much discussion in the German 
Press over the later phases of the negotiations for an 
Anglo-German rapprochement. The Pan-German 
element, which distrusted Herr Bethmann-Hollweg from 
the first, has been circulating reports, calculated to 
alarm, to the effect that the British success in obtaining 
the Lynch concession in Turkey was a prelude to a whole- 
sale surrender of German interests in the Near East, 
which was itself part of a yet more sinister bargain to 
arrest the growth of the German Navy. The official 
denials are careful to state that the desire to reach a 
rapprochement exists. The most definite accounts of 
what is going on are to be found in the “ Frankfiirter 
Zeitung’’ and the “Standard,’’ which state that 
negotiations, which are likely to be protracted, are in 
progress to reach an understanding (1) in regard to a 
number of minor African questions, (2) touching all 
Near Eastern questions, from the Bosphorus to the 
Persian Gulf, and, finally, in regard (3) to armaments. 
There can, it is said, be no modification of the Naval 
Law, which governs construction up to 1917, but after 
that date the two Governments may exchange informa- 


tion as to their intentions. 
we * a 


THE mysterious crisis of two weeks ago, when 
Hilmi Pasha’s Government was almost upset for grant- 
ing a monopoly of the river navigation of Mesopotamia 
to the English Lynch Company, has at last produced 
its natural consequence. Hilmi Pasha has resigned his 
post as Grand Vizier, advancing no explanation more 
convincing than a desire for rest—perhaps the last 
foible which this avid worker would be likely to enter- 
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tain. His post was offered to Marshal Mahmud 
Chefhet Pasha, the soldier who led the Committee’s 
army in April, and still rules Constantinople under a 
mild form of martial law. On his refusal, Hakki Bey, 
who long resided as a Consular official in England, was 
summoned from Rome. The Cabinet, when formed, is 
likely to reflect even more decidedly the predominance 
of the Committee (now an open party) in the Chamber. 
We know as yet too little of the real meaning of this 
crisis to pronounce a decided judgment, but it is 
said that Hilmi Pasha has fallen because of his 
complacency under English pressure in the matter 
of this unpopular concession. A disquieting feature 
of the Turkish situation is the unrest caused in 
Macedonia by proposals to deport large numbers of 
Bulgarians, and to undertake a systematic plan of 
Moslem colonisation. 
* a * 

THERE is at last some improvement in the internal 
chaos in Greece. The Military League, after some dra- 
matic scenes in the Chamber, has been induced by the 
King’s mediation to throw over its nominee, the Minister 
of War, Colonel Lapathiokis, who had made himself par- 
ticularly obnoxious to the Constitutional parties. The 
Athenian students have indeed manifested their dis- 
pleasure with this surrender. But the Press and the 
trade guilds, which were some weeks ago on the side of 
the officers, seem to have recovered their independnce. 
On the other hand, the rival Constitutional groups in 
the Chamber are as far as ever from uniting against 
a menace which threatens the whole Parliamentary 
system. It is too soon to say whether the improvement 
is likely to be permanent. The Military League was 
threatening to move regiments on Athens only a 
week ago. If it still commands the army, it may at any 
moment recover the ground it has lost. A general 
election might bring back a more vigorous Chamber, but, 
in view of the determination of the Cretans to use such 
an opening in order to defy Turkey by sending deputies 
to Athens, that means of salvation is the last which 
could prudently be used. 

* * * 

Tue Indian Congress movement has not recovered 
from the dissensions which broke out two years ago at 
Surab, and its meetings this Christmas seem to have 
been depressing and uncomfortable. The President- 
Elect, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, one of the ablest and most 
universally respected men in the Moderate ranks, had 
resigned at the last moment, apparently because other 
leaders wished to extend a certain measure of tolerance 
towards the less irreconcilable extremists. The attend- 
ance was thin. The proceedings were occupied 
mainly with a severe destructive criticism of the re- 
gulations by which the Indian Government is giving 
effect to Lord Morley’s Reform Scheme, chiefly because 
of the policy they embody (explicitly avowed in the 
original “Simla’’ scheme) of excluding the educated 
“ Baboo ’’ element as far as possible, and also because of 
their exaggeration of the principle of Mohammedan 
minority representation. These defects (and they are 
real and serious defects) bulk for the moment so largely 
in the minds of Hindoo politicians as almost to destroy 
the tempered welcome originally bestowed on the scheme 
by the Moderates. 

* * 7 

MEANWHILE, the exclusion of Indians from the 
Transvaal continues to evoke intense feeling. It is 
evident that our failure to encourage and conciliate 
Moderate Nationalism is having the inevitable effect of 
reinforcing the wildest tendencies of the terrorists. The 
Tndian police (whose revelations must be received with 





| 
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reserve) claim to have discovered a wide-spread con- 
spiracy behind the murder of Mr. Jackson in the Deccan. 
Anglo-Indian sentiment (if the “ Times” may be taken 
as its mouthpiece) is calling for wholesale deportations, 
for the quartering of “ punitive police ’’ in the villages, 
and for such a manipulation of the Courts that none of 


the accused shall escape on “ legal technicalities.’’ 
* * a 


Tue Hungarian Cabinet crisis, which has lingered 
through various phases since midsummer, has at last 
reached a stage which has permitted the Crown to ask 
Dr. Lukacs, a capable financier and a politician free 
from party ties, to form a Cabinet. It is not as yet 
known whether he will turn mainly to the more mode- 
rate Kossuthist group or to the followers of the indi- 
vidually sympathetic, yet more extreme, M. de Justh. 
The latter is pledged to the creation of a separate Hun- 
garian Bank, a concession which the Crown is not likely 
to grant; but he is, on the other hand, better disposed 
towards the subject races, and more likely to favor an 
honest scheme of universal suffrage. At bottom, Hun- 
garian politics turn for the moment on finance, with 
their pivot in Paris. It is necessary to raise a loan of 
20 millions sterling, and neither Vienna nor Berlin is 
in a lending mood. 

an oe * 

It is not quite certain that the German Government 
will have the approval of the commercial community in 
its present complacency towards the Franco-German com- 
mercial group which proposes to develop the mineral re- 
sources of Morocco. A complicated bargain, in which 
Messrs. Schneider on the one hand and Messrs. Krupp 
on the other had a share, to develop the iron-ore fields, 
not merely of Morocco but also of Algeria, preceded the 
diplomatic understanding. But, in the meanwhile, an 
exclusively German firm, the Mannesmann Brothers, had 
obtained from Muley Hafid, while still an unrecognised 
pretender, in return for a loan of £15,000, a concession 
to exploit no less than 600 mineral claims in Morocco, 
which are said to ba worth at least £10,000,000. A 
monopoly on this vast scale would seem to conflict with 
the Act of Algeciras. Herr von Schoen, on behalf of 
the German Government, shrinks from giving diplomatic 
support to the Mannesmann claim against the Franco- 
German Union des Mines Marocaines, and suggests a 
reference to arbitration. Herr Ballin, on behalf of the 
Hamburg shippers, has entered a vigorous protest, on 
the ground that Hamburg no longer makes all its old 


profits on the carriage of Swedish ore. 
* . * 


WE regret to record the death of Earl Percy, the 
heir of the Duke of Northumberland, at Paris, on Thurs- 
day, at the age of thirty-eight. The loss is a serious one 
to the Conservative Party, already bare to the bone of 
men of even average capacity for governing. Lord Percy 
had no genius, but he had great talent for Parliamen- 
tary speech, and special powers of application to foreign 
affairs, which he handled with far greater discretion than 
Lord Curzon. He spoke, not indeed with distinction, but 
with the effect which a master of facts produces in the 
House of Commons, especially when he deals with little 
known subjects. Had he lived he would almost certainly, 
in the course of time, have succeeded Lord Lansdowne as 
Foreign Secretary,in some future Tory and Protectionist 
Government.—The death of Mr. Hirst Hollowell, on Sun- 
day, at the age of fifty-eight, bereaved Nonconformity of 
one of its most direct and vigorous controversialists. 
Matthew Arnold would probably have said that Mr. 
Hollowell represented the dissidence of Dissent more 
than its culture, but controversy gained greatly by the 
service of so clear a mind and so honest a pen. 
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Politics and Affaire. 


THE APPEAL TO THE MODERATE MAN. 


Tue cause of the peers is fated to be linked with the false 
and hypocritical notions of public policy which dictated 
their original breach of the Constitution. That insidious 
act, as Sir Frederick Pollock shows in a masterly letter 
to the “ Times,’”’ had no other aim, and if it succeeds, 
can have no other effect, than to make the House of 
Lords supreme not only in legislation but in finance. 
Only by withholding supply could the Lords force a 
dissolution. Only by forcing a dissolution could they hope 
to bring a hated Government to the ground. Having 
achieved that result, they have not dared to allege in 
the face of the electorate the pleas on which alone they 
overthrew the Budget, for then the monstrous dispro- 
portion between their deed and the excuses for it would 
have appeared in the sight of all men. Accordingly, 
their false speeches and falser posters cover every point 
in the Budget save the taxes on wealth they have sworn 
to extirpate from it. The latter, indeed, contrive to 
suggest the really colossal lie that a financial plan aimed 
especially at saving labor at the cost—a very reasonable 
cost—of luxury, oppresses it in respect of the very im- 
posts which the Lords passed without a murmur, and 
would have doubled with joy if thereby they could have 
saved their rents and monopolies. 

Still it for the 
breakers to conceal the character, 
of their act. So, 
bullying tramp, 


more urgent is Constitution- 
as well as the 
with the whine of a 
they call on “moderate” men to 
rally to their support, and promise that if only they are 
allowed to roll the House of Commons in the dust, they 
will promptly set about the business of “ reforming ’’ 
themselves. 


motives, 


Thus speak most criminals when they are 
found out ; let them off this once, and they will produce 
the most dazzling effects of virtue. With them, as with 
the House of Lords, the first business of the judge is to 
examine the true character of the offender, and when that 
has been probed to the bottom, to protect the community 
Even if the 
plea of reform were honest, it would be at once a con- 
demnation of what the Lords had done and an invitation 
to the Liberal Party to proceed without delay or com- 
punction to its necessary business of destroying their veto. 
It means, if it means anything, that an hereditary House 
cannot defend its act of war on the representative one ; 


from his unreformed and unrepentant self. 


that, as it well knows, common right and reason and fair- 
ness disabled it from drumming up its most ignorant, 
obscure, and idle members to destroy a sacred privilege 
of the Commons. So let this body be speedily 
huddled out of sight, and something presentable 
put before the people’s eyes, something suggesting the 
deed, not of self-regarding folly, but of impartial states- 
manship. Then, perhaps, when Hyde has slipped his 
skin of palpable mischief, and Jekyll appears merely 
attired in the hypocrite’s conventional garb, the old 
offence may be condoned, and a career of fresh licence 
opened up. 

To this task, forsooth, is to be summoned the 
“moderate ” man, the person disposed to take calm views 





of the whole field of politics. We should have said that 
he had already intervened with some effect in the con- 
troversy—through the “ Quarterly ’’ and “ Edinburgh,”’ 
in the persons of the Archbishop of York, Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Lord St. Aldwyn, Lord James of Hereford, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Mr. Arthur Elliot—and that 
the case for the Lords had withered in his hands. And 
we may well ask on what other side he could act than 
on that of the Liberal Party? 
desire that the Constitution should maintain and 
develop the existing balance of its powers? Then, in the 
full flood of democracy, he will not think it wise to put 


Does he, for example, 


the representative House at the mercy of the non- 
representative. Does he apprehend conscription, and 
an embittered and dangerous controversy with Germany, 
leading to war in a not distant future? Then he will 
avoid the party that openly preaches the one and 
steadily tends to the other. Does he think that our 
limited Monarchy is well served by the present party 
system, and that the Lords will seriously, perhaps fatally, 
He will 
then know where to use his influence in the present 
crisis. Does he think it inadvisable to give the people 


weaken it by destroying one of those parties? 


the impression of gross selfishness and repellent make-. 
Then he will treat the Lords 
Does he think that Free Trade best 
serves the purpose of a great importing community, 
depending on foreign sources for two-thirds of its food 
supplies ? 


believe in their rulers? 
as they deserve. 


Then he will avoid the extreme social danger 
of forcing on Protection through the destruction of a 
Free Trade Budget and a Free Trade Ministry by the 
House of Lords. Dves he generally think it at once 
unscrupulous and reckless to use the tyrant’s device of 
a plébiscite against the representative form of govern- 
ment, and to follow it up by a deliberately confused 
appeal on almost every public question but that which 
moved the Lords to their action? Then he will con- 
ceive it to be a far lesser evil to put back the House 
of Lords into the place which so good an observer as 
Bagehot assigned to it in the ’seventies, than to make 
it impossible for any Liberal Prime Minister to accept 
the King’s invitation to form a Ministry. 

Still more concerned will the moderate man be to 
vote with the Liberals if he rightly surveys the precise 
It is quite 
useless to disguise the fact that the Lords have brought 
us within hailing distance of Revolution. Probably the 
people do not see it; it is not the genius of our race to 
divine difficulties until they stare us in the face. But 
suppose the Liberals and Labor Party are defeated. 
It is a most unlikely hypothesis, but it should be enter- 
tained. The Government would then resign. The Pro- 
tectionist and Peers’ Party. would have two Budgets to 
consider. The first would be the present Budget minus 
the land taxes. The second, immediately following it, 
must carry with it swingeing taxes on the people’s 
food, for there would be no time to lay an elaborate 
tariff on manufactured goods. Thus an enraged and de- 
ceived community would find their bread snatched from 
their mouths by the same force that had at once 
shielded its own monopoly and destroyed their political 
The quicker the reaction from such a policy the 


and imminent dangers of the situation. 


power. 
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better ; and the longer it was delayed the more extreme 
its form must be. All this while, the defeated party 
All the new taxes 
it would treat as essentially unconstitutional in origin and 
character. It would agitate the question of powers in- 


would be an irreconcilable force. 


cessantly; calling for the restitution of the stolen | 
| conservative force. 


authority of the House of Commons, and eventually 
creating a force that would sweep the Peer-Protectionist 
Ministry away and a good deal of worthless constitu- 
tional débris with them. 

Or let us take a second hypothesis—that the 
The 
Peers might then pass the Budget, and if they did not, 
a plainly forcible method would doubtless be approved 
by the Crown. 


Government are returned by a small majority. 


But the Government might or might 
not prevail on the King to overbear the Peers’ resistance 
to the destruction of the absolute veto. The Crown 
would thus be placed in an odious position. One party 
would ask it to disregard a popular mandate, the other 
to fulfil it. If it decided for the Peers, it would place 
itself in antagonism to the party that was bound to 


win in the end, and whose acceptance of the Monarchy 


is one of its strongest supports. If if decided for the | 


People, it must become the subject of attack by the 
classes with whom the private life of the King is 
necessarily spent. In the one case he would be charged 
with acting too soon, in the other with going too slow; 
with one set of critics the complaint would be that the 
Monarchy had disregarded its past, with the other that it 
had taken no thought for its future. 

Every one can divine the deep confusion, the bitter 
controversy, the embarrassing situations, which would 
arise from the new attitude that the Monarchy might be 
driven to adopt to one or other of the parties which, until 
the later interventions of the Lords, exercised practically 
an equality of opportunity in the competition for 
power. No one can tell what immediate form such 
forces would take, 
though the end can be predicted with certainty. 
Does the mode- 
in particular, desire them? Does he 
think that when the monstrous usurpation of the 
Lords. is and men 
realise that it has stripped the land almost bare of consti- 
tutional law, the resulting storm will be easily mastered? 
If not, it is clear that he, no less than every type 
of progressive politician, should aim at the one satisfac- 
tory issue of the General Election, the return to power of 
the Liberals and their Labor and Irish allies, by a 


a new relation of political 
Are these consequences desirable? 
rate man, 


seen in its true proportions, 


majority which public opinion would recognise as suffi- | 


cient for the double purpose of passing the Budget and 
ending the absolute veto of the House of Lords. All the 
crockery that the Lordshave smashedcannot be mended ; 


progress in future will not, in any case, be as orderly | 


as in the days before the aristocracy broke bounds. But 
if every friend of progress thinks that he has British 
freedom in his personal charge, and is wrought to the 
pitch of putting it well in front of his 
workaday partisanship, we shall, at least, save our 
politics from being violently twisted out of their course 
by a gang of revolutionists, one-half of whom are 
plotting for power and the other half for plunder. 


| natural order of its development. 








average | 


THE SOCIAL PROGRAMME OF LIBERALISM 
Ir is an old charge that Liberal policy is merely negative. 
There was a time when it contained a certain truth, but 
it was never less true than it is to-day. It is a fact that 
on two great points the Liberal of to-day is opposing 
change. On the constitutional side Liberalism is now the 
It is conservative in that nobler and 
more generous sense in which Burke ranks as the greatest 
It is conservative in that it adheres 
to the spirit of the Constitution, and stands by the 


of conservatives. 


It is conservative in 
opposition to the reckless reaction which tramples on 
tradition and defies the honorable understandings of 
generations. It is conservative again on the fiscal ques- 
tion. It stands by the victory won, under the leadership 
of Cobden and Bright, by common sense and the feeling 
for the general good. It recognises that the Free Trade 
principle is not only the best in itself for a great indus- 
trial nation, but is deeply rooted in our economic struc- 
ture by the events of sixty years and by the special 
directions into which it has led British enterprise. On 
both counts the men of historical sense, the more philo- 
sophic conservatives who seek a slow and secure social 
growth firmly rooted in the past, begin to rank them- 
selves on the Liberal side. 

But while we hold to the elements of liberty that our 
fathers won, we are not dead to the miseries, the injustice, 
the waste, the tragedy of existing social circumstances. 
We can hurl back the taunts of the Tariff Reformer in his 
teeth. 


to cure unemployment, redeem poverty, leave wealth 


He has his “ positive ’’ policy, he boasts, that is 


“ Positive 
enough,”’ we reply, positively wrong, positively fallacious, 
in some cases positive quackery. The Budget, says the 


untaxed, and make the foreigner pay for all. 


Tariff Reformer, will do nothing for unemployment. 
The answer is given by Mr. Lloyd George and is rein- 
forced in the stirring election address of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. 
in its broad outline for dealing with the worst evils of 
We do not pretend that it is a cureall. We 
are aware that at some points it is experimental, and 
But we claim that it takes 
every side of poverty into account, that it looks all 


We have now a policy clearly thought out 
poverty. 
at other points palliative. 


round the question and fastens on every point of attack, 
and that it holds the field as the best ameliorative scheme 
that has yet been brought within reach of practical 
legislation in this land. Some of the leading features 
of the scheme were outlined in Tae Nation eighteen 
Some have since been enforced and eluci- 
dated by the Reports of the Poor Law Commission, and 
especially by the Minority. Some are frankly inspired 
by German experience. We are not ashamed to learn 
from Germany. But when Mr. Churchill goes there for 
a lesson he picks up not the bad and reactionary ideas, 
the conscription and the Protectionism that are imposed 
by the autocracy or the Junkers, and that our autocrats 
and Junkers, our Milners and Curzons, would fain im- 
port. He picks out those elements of enlightened state- 
craft, those methods of advancing towards a true 
solidarity, which the German Government has learnt in 
its own despite from the Social Democrats whom it 
despises and once persecuted. 


months ago. 
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The campaign against poverty is not wholly in the 
future. Its elements 
Liberal legislation has already 
dealt with the aged, and the Budget provides the basis 
for the completion of the pension scheme by the re- 
moval of the pauper disqualification. It has begun to 
deal with the children, not only by the Children’s 
Charter, but by medical 
the underfed child. 


It is no matter of mere promise. 
are already in being. 


inspection and care for 
On this must follow some pro- 
vision for left with 
children. We must recognise that for them there 
is a sound and much-needed application of a prin- 
ciple which is too often misapplied, that the sphere 
of woman is the home. The home is certainly the 
sphere of the mother with young children, and if we 
are in earnest with this doctrine, we must cap it by 
admitting that in tending her children well and bringing 


deserted wives and widows 


them up to be healthy and capable workers, she is per- 
forming a public service, and deserves a form of public 
help. 

But what of unemployment? Here, at least, says 
the Tariff Reformer, “ we have a policy. We may be 
But at least we hold out a hope. What is 
your policy and what hope do you give?’’ The reply 
is given by Mr. Churchill in two words “ Organisation 
and Insurance.’’ 


wrong. 


The beginning of organisation is the 
national system of Labor Exchanges, which is no vague 
promise, but is actually in process of establishment. 
The Exchanges will, in the first place, minimise fric- 
tional waste by providing a link between every man 
who needs employment and every employer who can 
take on an additional man. That in itself is not to be 
despised. It will save thousands of industrious men the 
heart-breaking tramp in search of delusive openings. 
But what is far more than this, it will provide the bases 
of further organisation. 


means of distinguishing the wastrel and the idler from 
the genuine searcher for work. It will crystallise the 
problem and define the responsibilities of the public. 
Next, what do we propose to do for the thousands 
who remain unemployed? We will point to three 
distinct remedies which are, or will be, the imme- 
diate purpose of the Liberal Government to take in 
hand. There is, first, the systematic organisation of 
public work, municipal and national, in such a manner 
as to adjust the maximum of public to the minimum 
periods of private employment. A valuable beginning 
in this direction was made last winter by the Local 
_Government Board, in connection with municipal con 
struction. But, secondly, and beyond this, is the or- 
ganisation of public industries under the Develop- 
ment Act, which will provide considerable openings for 
unskilled labor on afforestation, 
land reclamation. 


road-making, and 
Thirdly, and especially for the more 
skilled men who cannot be bandied about from one form 
of work to another, there is the provision of a State- 
aided insurance, to give backing to the efforts already 
made in this direction by the trade unions. On all 
these issues Tariff Reform has no positive policy. 


Behind it all lies the question of the land, which the | 


Budget for the first time assails by the only sound 


It will give us the first com- | 
plete registry of unemployment, and the first certain | 





| clear insight sees them. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





market 
value, and the absorption of a moderate portion of the 
unearned increment. 


methods of fair valuation, taxation on real 
Superior to all European nations 
in our fiscal system, we lag far behind them in our 
system of land tenure. Where they have a landed pea- 
santry as the backbone of their working population, we 
have the landless laborer who, more for want of pros- 
pect in his own home and in his own industry than for 
any other economic reason, is rapidly drifting away into 
the towns, increasing the labor congestion, crowding the 
labor market, and aggravating the trouble of unemploy- 
We mean to staunch this flow of the best blood 
We have done a little by the Small 
Holdings Act, but we can make a serious beginning when 


ment. 
of the countryside. 


once we have rendered possible the acquisition of land 
by public bodies on reasonable economic terms. 

This is our social programme. It means the end 
of the system of land monopoly on the one side and 
of unorganised industrial competition on the other. It 
means the end of the system which has given to the 
prosperous wealth beyond the dreams of avarice and 
has left the mass of the people at the mercy of every 
That is why the Lords 
have placed themselves resolutely in our way, and staked 


blast of industrial] misfortune. 


their very existence on the defeat of the joint forces of 
Liberalism and Labor. More than ever the political 
question is now a social question. Is the community to 
be free to reform itself, to utilise all the vast material 
resources of modern science for the alleviation of human 
misery, or to be enslaved to liquor monopoly, land 


monopoly, and the feudal privileges of the Lords? 





THE ALLIES. 


it may be melancholy to think of a great political fighter 
deprived of power; but, in our view, it is far sadder to 
find him deprived of the ability to see himself, and the 
facts, and his creed, as a man of average honesty and 
Mr. 
He cannot hope to witness Protec- 
But if he cherished this 
dream, to what failure and ignominy would he consign 
every phase of his public life which preceded its close! 
In his pallid and dreary manifesto to the electors, he tells 
us that, “ without inconsistency,’’ he and we can change 
from Free Trade to Protection. 


Chamberlain is at the 
end of his career. 
tion established in this country. 


He informs us that it 
is well within the powers of the Second Chamber to 
destroy a Budget, to overthrow a party, to force a 
Dissolution, to change the fiscal system of these islands. 
The fiscal system he casts off is that which he pursued 
through nine-tenths of his activities as a public man. 
The party he would destroy was his own, representing 
the most sincere and generous convictions he ever enter- 


tained. The Budget he denounces is framed exactly and 
literally on the lines which he commended on 
a score of public platforms and in the height 
and the most vivid passages of his career. The 


House that has throttled it he condemned for 
every one of the vices and arrogant assumptions that 


are the ground of the people’s indictment against it. 
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From the retreat, which, unfortunately, he can never 
leave, he has sent out a score of messages, each con- 
tradicting the other. In one breath he has told us 
that Protection has not raised the prices of food 
in Germany above those which prevail in these islands 
—a statement Mr. Bernstein 
furnishes a dozen pertinent and most modern instances 
in another column of Tur Nation. 


of whose baselessness 


In another, he has 
suggested that he has changed nothing in his earlier, as 
compared with his later, scheme of Protection, whereas 
in the one case he has brought into account the food of 
a whole people—the the other has 
exempted it; has changed his plan from a pretended 
transfer of food taxes to a positive addition to them; 
has offered the Colonies a free entry for their foodstuffs, 
and has then shifted his plan to a Protectionist duty on 
them, only lower than that which he proposes for 
foreign sources of supply. Having created this un- 
principled and unmeaning tangle of policies, devoid of 
a plan that will hold water for a single week of the 
controversy, unable to answer his critics, to reconcile 


Irish—and in 
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his self-contradictions, or to defend his false prophecies, | 


he goes blindly forward with the pretence that the | 


Colonies are with him, when he knows that not 


one unit of British Government within the Empire 


has ever looked at the preposterous plan he set 
out in the columns of the “ Birmingham Post.’’ It 
is all in the order of things that Mr. Chamberlain’s 


him, and 
hark back to the original and less offensive Birming- 


sot-disant leader should disown 


ham scheme, while he, in a kind of belated honesty, | 


abandons it and declares for still more cruel penalties 
on labor than those he originally devised for it. 

Thus these two men act, countering each other, 
pretending to work with each other, condemning each 
other to a common and shameful impotence. Mr. 
Balfour uses Mr. Chamberlain as an electioneering asset, 
the only one he possesses. Mr. Chamberlain uses Mr. 
Balfour to keep Protection and Toryism together. The 
partner who can alone succeed to power does not believe 
in Protection. The partner who believes, or thinks he 
believes, in Protection can never attain power. Mr. Bal- 
four knows that the first Chamberlain tariff, with its 
balance of remissions and fresh taxes, will yield him no 
revenue worth speaking of. Mr. Chamberlain knows 
that his proposal to tax Colonial food kills preferences. 
Yet each man consents to play a hypocritical game of 
assent to an ever-shifting series of propositions, not one 
of which has ever been thought out. Mr. Chamber- 
lain falsifies his Radical past in order to give Protec- 
tion, as he says, its last chance with the electorate, thus 
stripping every shred of legality from the back of the 
Lords. Mr. Balfour falsifies his Conservatism, because 
he has not the common honesty and strength of mind to 
say that he thinks Protection an imposture, and that it is 
no business of the Conservative party to destroy the cus- 
toms and traditions on which the Constitution rests. 
These men, drifting from deep to deep, offer themselves 
tothe people. They are fit allies. One ruined the Liberal, 
the other the Tory Party. One betrayed democracy, 
the other Constitutionalism. In their unreal union, and 
real division, we discern at once the key to the politics 


should | 
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of the last six years, which has in turn imperilled the 
fiscal and the governing system of the realm. 





THE INEVITABLE DUKE. 


Roman augurs counted it a prodigy when the dumb ox 
spake, and to our contemporary politicians there is some- 
thing portentous in the speeches of a Duke. Whether 
he speaks well or badly, the wonder is that he should 
speak at all. The most hesitating speech, the simplest 
letter, implies a certain effort of mind, and it is con- 
trary to high-born nature to take so much trouble as 
that implies. When a man is accustomed to assistance in 
everything, even in putting on his shirt, it needs a cer- 
tain heroism to face alone even a friendly audience or 
a blank sheet of note-paper. A 
the speech, he can 

letter. But when 


revolves in 


private secretary 
can coach up the facts for 
even draft the outline of the 
the Duke 


isolation, 


speaks, his mind splendid 
Carlyle used to com- 
called 


and we also can gratefully appre- 


confronting fate. 


mend the aristocracy for what he their 


“ cheerful stoicism,’’ 
ciate the stoicism and the cheerfulness required by a 
Duke when he makes his utterance and reads it in the 
papers next day. 

From the first it has been an open question which 
of our liege-lords has supplied us with the finest examples 
One after 
another in turn has brought a new joy to the Peers’ 


all 
are attempting 


of aristocratic eloquence and reasoning. 


who, for 
their de- 


been so 


enemies and a fresh confusion to 


one reason or another, 


fence. Never have utterances 


public 
carefully advertised by opponents, or hurried by 
supporters into such hasty oblivion. The speeches 
of the Dukes alone would have wrecked any cause, and 
we doubt if all the eloquence of Government orators has 
done so much to vindicate the Constitution as some little 
revealing phrase of a peer addressing his tenants 
But one of the latest of these 
utterances ranks among the best, and there is hardly a 
Peer in the legislature who could have surpassed the Duke 
of Sutherland’s Christmas greeting to his vassals and 
retainers. Addressing his employés and pensioners, this 
owner of over a million and a quarter acres of our 
country, and of one of the most splendid palaces in 
Europe, thus begins :— 


for their good. 


“T cannot resist the feeling at this crisis that I 
ought to draw the attention of those who receive wages 
and pensions on these estates to the present political 
situation, and how it may affect all those who receive 
all these wages and pensions.” 


That is the introduction. Its apologetic tone is some- 
thing like the Bishop of Salisbury’s, who writes to 
Canon Morrice that he “ desires to leave Churchmen free 
to exercise their franchise according to their conscience, 
without imputation of disloyalty to the Church,’ but 
fegrets that on this occasion he is obliged to give them 
alead. His reason for interference with the votes which 
Churchmen might be disposed to give in the cause of 


the people, is that “the declarations of Cabinet 


Ministers have lifted discussion into the region of prin- 
ciple ’’—a reason that sounds very noble indeed till we 
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discover the region of principle to be nothing but the 
old, old questions of the Lords, Home Rule, Welsh Dis- 
establishment, and undenominational education, and 
begin to suspect that the Bishop is an inveterate old 
Tory war-horse, scenting the battle from afar, and mask- 
ing his partizanship under this fine name or that. True, 
the good Bishop foresees revolution, or a series of revolu- 
tions, instead of progress on lines “ slowly broadening 
down from precedent to precedent.’’ We should re- 
ceive this admonition with meekness did it not come 
from a member of a House which has just defied all 
precedent and violently abrogated the Constitution. 

But to return from this elevated region of principle 
to the mere temporal Peer. He, at all events, leaves 
principles alone and keeps his eye on his pocket. He 
will refer “ only to that portion of this controversy that 
will have an immediate and direct bearing on the 
management and welfare of these estates.’’ The Duke 
proceeds to give the alternative policies so plainly 
that the humblest: of his dependents can only 
misunderstand the issue at his peril. On the one 
side he puts Tariff Reform, which, he says, must 
increase employment by putting taxes on finished 
foreign manufactures. “ All raw material,’’ he adds, 
“would of course come in free,’’ and yet from £16,000,000 
to £20,000,000 a year would be got from “the 
foreigner.’’ And, besides providing employment, Tariff 
Reform would also provide for the defence of the 
country, a Preference with the Colonies, &c. There is 
a fine, careless rapture about that “ &c.”’ 

On the other side the Duke of Sutherland sets the 
Budget, which, he maintains, would reduce employment 
by increased income-tax, death duties, and a super-tax 
on the very wealthy. Then, having called to his re- 
tainers to look on this picture and on that, he concludes 
with the gentle fervor of an apostolic Epistle :— 


“T have written this to you, as so much trouble 
is being taken to deceive you on this question. Nothing 
would give me greater sorrow than being forcibly com- 
pelled to reduce wages and pensions.”’ 


In these pastoral sentences lies the whole purport of the 
letter. It is bad enough that the Duke, who as Presi- 
dent of the Tariff Reform League should know some- 
thing about Tariff Reform, represents it in a shape which 
we must charitably hope was unintentionally deceptive ; 
for, except the League’s President, there is hardly a 
Tariff Reformer left who talks of taxing only finished 
foreign manufactures, and, except the President, there 
is hardly one so ignorant as to imply that the money 
can be raised without taxing food. It is bad enough 
for a Duke who poses as an economist to assume that 
the work of the country depends upon the expenditure 
of the rich upon their luxuries, and that the rich are 
trying to dodge the new taxes only for the sake of the 
dependents that those luxuries employ. But all this 
slipshod politics and forced logic is better than the 
threat, hardly veiled with decency, that, unless his 
employés and pensioners vote for the House of Lords, 
the Duke will turn them out to starve. 

The day after the Duke's letter appeared, the 
“ Manchester Guardian ’’ mentioned a case which it had 
carefully investigated. A woman bought a bottle of 
whisky for 3s. 3d., and the publican who sold it took 








her name and address, saying she would get 5d. back if 
the Tories came in. As a woman has no vote, she was ex- 
pected to win over her husband by animpudent bribe. We 
can only suppose that this method of corrupting the elec- 
torate was authorised by liquor directors, many of whom 
sit in the House of Lords. 
under the Corrupt Practices Act, but, in our opinion, 


Such a device ought to come 


the Duke’s method is equally corrupt, only meaner 
The Duke of Buccleuch, who 
stands second among the owners of our land, began by 


and more pitiless. 


cutting off a guinea subscription to a cricket club, but 
He holds the 
threat of starvation over the heads of his workpeople 
and pensioners if he is “forcibly compelled’’ by the 
Budget to reduce that stately consumption of the wealth 
produced by others which Mr. Lloyd George has defined 
as the landlord’s sole function and chief pride. 
there may be something ridiculous as well as odious in 
such a threat. 


the Duke of Sutherland goes one better. 


To us 


But we cannot expect the unfortunate 
families, whose livelihood depends on the caprice of an 
enormously wealthy man, to recognise the humor of it. 
To them the alternative between selling their conscience 
and risking destitution is a terrible reality, and the 
only retort of Liberalism is to see to it that no Duke or 
other human being in this kingdom shall, by reason of 
his possessions, retain so malign an authority over 
another man’s soul. 





FROM ARMED TRUCE TO ARRANGEMENT. 


Drptomacy is, of all the methods of human intercourse, 
the most conservative and the least likely to adopt a 
novel or original procedure. When the force of circum- 
stances does induce it to strike out a comparatively new 
method, its tendency is to repeat it once and again with 
a patient confidence in the value of any expedient 
which has succeeded. The process by which we reached 
an entente cordiale with France was faithfully followed 
in our dealings with Russia, despite the fact that in 
that case the psychological conditions which governed 
the approach were totally different and much less 
hopeful. 
effort is being made, with equal good will on both sides, 


There is no longer a doubt that a serious 


to arrange a rapprochement with Germany, and once 
more diplomacy has had resort to the well-tried method. 
One by one the few controversies of detail which might 
give rise to friction are being removed, and the expecta- 
tion is that the result will necessarily be, as was the 
case in our dealings with France, a state, if not of 
cordiality, at least of confidence, appeasement, and 
assured friendliness. For our part, we do not find the 
Our with 
France in Egypt, and to a less extent in Morocco, were 
not merely the symptoms of the mistrust which had 
prevailed for a quarter of a century. They were its 
The quarrel over our position on the Nile in all 


analogy altogether convincing. disputes 


causes. 
its many phases, from the bombardment of Alexandria 
down to the occupation of Fashoda, was the explana- 
tion, and practically the sole explanation, of all the 
recriminations, the pinpricks, the naval scares, and the 
Press polemics which had embittered our relations. Our 
difficulties with Germany, on the contrary, have been 
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singularly elusive. It is possible, by looking carefully 
over the map of Africa, to find a variety of little differ- 
ences which it is pleasant and useful to clear up. But 
not one of them, even in the angrier moments of our 
late discords, had ever led to a degree of friction which 
could be called uncomfortable, still less risky. It is also 
possible to find in the Bagdad Railway a ground for 
common action, and to use it to demonstrate our desire 
for co-operation in a way which ought, if we are careful 
to respect Turkish susceptibilities and interests, to 
advance the trade of both countries, while conferring 
great benefits upon a derelict but potentially wealthy 
region. 

But these questions are not the causes of our 
estrangement, and it would be extravagant to expect 
that their settlement could greatly modify the central 
Statements made by the “ Frankfiirter 
Zeitung ’’ and the “ Standard,’’ which have an air of 
probability, have told us what we may at the best 
expect. 


problem. 


»? 


By a series of detailed arrangements we shall 
reach a basis of agreement in all the affairs of Africa 
and the Near East. But there can be no modification 
in the German Naval Law. The laying down of four 
“ Dreadnoughts’’ annually will continue up to 1912. 
But equally there will be no thought of increasing the 


modest provision of two great ships annually up to 1917, 





and thereafter the two Governments may agree to con- | 


sult each other before fixing their building programmes. | 


It would be a mistake to minimise even this measure 
It should banish uncertainty. It should 
put an end to scares based on the suspicion of secret 
building and unavowed ambitions. It might cause the 
decay of the popular hostility from sheer inanition. It 
might bring about all over Europe a state of confidence 
and a belief that peace was assured for a long and cer- 
tain period, which would be the best guarantee of its 
But the fact would remain that 
we were still living under an armed peace, that our re- 


of agreement. 


owh permanence. 


sources were still being squandered in armaments, and 
that Europe avoided war only by achieving an equipoise 
of forces. A recognised balance of power is incom- 
parably preferable to a frenzied and uncertain competi- 
tion. But it is none the less a handicap to progress, 
a burden upon the shoulders of the working-class, an 
incitement to revolt from below, and a temptation to 
intrigue from above. 

There would remain, as we read the European situa- 
tion, two factors making for unrest which such an 
There 
is, first of all, the permanent weakness of France, aware, 
year by year, that the forty millions of her population 
are faced across the frontier by a race of sixty millions, 


arrangement as this would not at once remove. 


whose numbers and resources are constantly growing. 
The suggestion, which Mr. Blatchford put so crudely and 
with so grotesque a show of altruism, that it is our duty 
to undertake the defence of France, only approaches 
practical politics if we assume that Germany contem- 
plates a wanton attack on a good neighbor. Such an 
enterprise would obviously be a menace to Europe, and 
an offence to our common civilisation. But this is an 
academic question ; Germany has no interest, no motive, 


to tempt her to so crazy an adventure. But have we 








treated it as if it were merely academic? Those who 
have followed recent controversies, who have read the 
“Temps,’’ or the books of such semi-official authors 
as M. Tardieu and M. Mévil, cannot but fear 
lest an only nominally secret convention has bound 
us now for several years to render military and naval 
aid to France in the event of a German attack. 
Assuming such a convention as the real basis of our policy, 
it is clear that our present military resources are unequal 
to the strain which such an obligation would put upon 
them. We might be bound on paper to land only 100,000 
men to assist the French armies, but when the test came, 
if ever it should come, we could not at any price afford 
to allow the war to be decided against our ally. If such a 
convention exists, it is the only argument for conscrip- 
tion which could count. The other difficulty, which no 
arrangement with Germany on the present basis would 
remove, is her determination to have a fleet strong 
enough, not, of course, to overcome our own, but 
at least to oppose to ours a resistance sufficiently for- 
midable to make us chary of forcing a conflict. Such a 
navy would be useless for aggression. But it would intro- 
duce into diplomacy a factor new to us, and unwelcome 
to those who reckon that we must enter every negotia- 
tion with a fleet behind us that is not merely superior to 
any other, but so overwhelmingly superior as to make a 
conflict unthinkable. 

Such factors as these we take to be in their nature 
unalterable. The relative weakness of France is as per- 
manent as the determination of the German ruling class 
to free itself from the naval weakness which it felt to be a 
handicap to its diplomacy. But the relative weakness of 
any Power is not a sufficient explanation for pressure of 
the kind to which France has been subjected of late 
years. The peculiarity in the situation of France is that 
while she is relatively weak as a military Power she is 
enormously powerful in the domain of finance. She can, 
by her ability to lend, buy the support of Russia, con- 
tract a formidable partnership with England, and open 
up to exploitation such coveted fields as Morocco, with 
its rich mineral resources. The rattling of the German 
sabre is an answer to the clink of the French money bags. 
One must remember that French financial policy is 
sharply controlled by her Foreign Office, and has been 
used deliberately and persistently for a generation as a 
means of combating German ascendency. When we talk 
of “ defending ” France, it is well to remember that it is 
not so much the cottage of the French peasant that is in 
danger, as the millions controlled by the French banks 
which have been used in every quarter of the globe as a 
If French finance ceased to 
be political, the numerical weakness of her armies would 
no longer tempt the aggressor. 


formidable political engine. 


He would have nothing 
to fear from peace; and nothing to gain from war. In 
the naval question the solution once more is to be found, 
we believe, simply in robbing naval warfare of its worst 
menace. 


By making merchantmen immune from cap- 
ture, we should counter the only serious argument which 
makes a great navy a necessity. The politica] financier 
and the commerce-destroyer are the worst enemies of 
peace, for they alone provide an adequate motive for the 
resort to force and the accumulation of armaments. 
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Life and Letters. 


THE MORAL OF THE HOARDINGS. 


From time immemorial a General Election has been, for 
the English masses, that magic moment which is called 
in the Mohammedan calendar The Night of Power. 
For this once in the dreary waste of years the day 
laborer feels that his voice is inspired, that the Djinns 





do his bidding, and the powers of earth and sea await | 


the favor of his command. It is for him the evening of 
Cinderella’s ball, and he lays aside his hod and pickaxe 
to go dancing with a prince for partner. The highest 
in the land are competing for a month on end to find 
him entertainment. For him they balance their 
periods, sharpen their quips, and inflate their preora- 
tions. The hoardings are the visible sign of his im- 
portance. The distant and stupendous persons who 
govern an Empire have invaded his alley, paste brush in 
hand, as it were, to decorate his walls for him. They 
do it with a royal condescension. By a tacit under- 
standing they conspire in his presence to make each 
other familiar, human, and even ludicrous. The 
festivity might, when one comes to think of it, have 
been arranged on quite another plan. Each side might 
have set its wits to work to render its own leaders for- 
midable and portentous in the popular imagination. 
One can, for example, conceive of Tory cartoons in 
which Lord Curzon would have appeared in Viceregal 
state, seated, as at some Delhi Durbar, upon a symbolic 
elephant, to which the chiefs of the democratic Oppo- 
sition did homage. Mr. Balfour might figure as some 
shadowy Demogorgon spinning the dark ambiguities of 
destiny in some metaphysical cave on the world’s edge, 
while Lord Lansdowne, a more definite but still alarm- 
ing figure of Fate, slit the thin-spun thread of legisla- 
tive ghosts. In fact, neither party attempts in this way to 
impress public opinion. The hoardings represent an 
impartial attempt, sedulously prosecuted by both sides, 
to render all the nation’s leaders, occasionally sinister, 
but nearly always ridiculous. One might almost con- 
ceive it to be a revolt of the electors against the 
assumptions of elected persons, the revenge of the weary- 
footed Roman legionary at his general’s triumph. It is 
a purely Anglo-Saxon development of representative 
government. Visit a French town at election time, and 
you will find on the walls nothing but promises and 
rhetoric in prose. We alone are sufficiently docile, suffi- 
ciently sedate to indulge with impunity in a systematic 
campaign of ridicule against our rulers. 

There is in this election no single personal figure 
who dominates the hoardings in caricature. The Budget 
is the centre of the fight and the Budget is the work of 
one man. Yet the Conservative caricaturist is singu- 
larly shy of handling the figure of the Chancellor. His 
instructions have clearly been to attempt the pathetic, 
to “talk unemployment ’”’ in colored presentments of 
gaunt working-men and starving families. He has 
obeyed the word of order with commendable skill. If 
those cartoons of the desperate workless laborer with the 
sunken jaw and the clean hands that tell of idle days 
had been designed by the Labor Party, they would have 
made a direct and immediate impression. They fail 
only by their patent insincerity. One thinks regretfully 
of other elections in which there figured the Grand Old 
Man with his symbolic axe, and Mr. Chamberlain dis- 
guised, as Sir F. C. Gould used to see him, in the familiar 
fur of Brer Fox. There is nothing in the personality 
either of Mr. Asquith or of Mr. Balfour which lends itself 
to such direct and successful handling as that. Both of 
them are intellects, and neither logic nor sophistry can 
be rendered on the hoardings. The real hero of this 
campaign is the Duke. He is a singularly impersonal 
figure, for of all the little band there is not a man whose 
visage or deportment is familiar to the masses. Not a 
Duke of them all has emerged from the almost anony- 
mous obscurity of greatness since the last of the notable 
Argylls argued with Huxley and anathematised Glad- 
stone. We know them only as rent-receivers, and the 
patrons of Tariff Reform. But the very obscurity of 











the type has been the caricaturist’s opportunity. He 
revels in coronets and ermine, spends himself in garters 
and court hose, and fits within these gorgeous trappings 
the insignificant figure which represents the mere here- 


ditary principle. His simplest efforts are, perhaps, his 
happiest. The conception of the joyful peer dancing a 
wild jig to the legend “ Tariff Reform means happier 
Dukes,’ goes straight to the essential issues of this 
contest, though the execution is hardly worthy of the 
idea. 
There is a direct and visjble moral, too, in the 
portrait of a peer consulting his constituents—in a 
mirror. Lord Lansdowne, in white overalls on a cricket 
field as the unfair umpire who never gives his own side 
out, contributes happily to a just rendering of the 
situation. But of all these Liberal official cartoons the 
wittiest and the most original is certainly the sketch of 
the two Dukes in coronet and ermine, who remark to 
the elusive figure of Mr. Lloyd George seated on a 
flying machine, “Hi! There! That’s our air.’’ There 
is the same moral in the “ Morning Leader’s’’ cartoon 
of a Duke who extends his ill-developed arms in an 
effort to keep the crowd of laborers and farmers behind 
him “off the land.’’ There is a more elaborate, but 
still effective, parable in the picture of the working 
man staggering under a load of taxes, who attempts to 
lift them on to a ducal motor car, only to be told by 
the noble owner that it will spoil the cushions. The 
“ Leader’s ’’’ cartoons, for all their roughness and their 
wilful ugliness in execution, are often particularly 
happy in their conception. We like its vision of the 
peer surrounded by the flood tide of democratic indigna- 
tion, who exclaims as his throne of privilege floats past 
him, “I was given to understand that someone was 
going to dam the consequences.”’ 

The hoardings are interesting, not merely for what 
they reveal, but also for what they conceal. The demo- 
cratic case is at least presented with a commendable 
directness. The veto, the new taxes, the struggle 
against the land monopoly, they are all on the walls im 
bold designs and pictorial arguments. Some of the 
symbolism is trite and obvious, much of it is fresh and 
telling. But this may be said fairly of it all—it does 
present, with perfect sincerity, the arguments by which 
the popular cause is defended on the platform and in 
the Press. The Tory case, on the other hand, has 
passed through a deliberate and very significant process 
of selection. We have not seen on the hoardings a 
single cartoon which attempts any general defence of 
an unrepresentative Upper House. The Dukes figure 
only in their opponents’ cartoons. For any symbolic 
rendering of Lord Curzon’s whole-hearted exaltation of 
the aristocratic principle, one looks in vain. From any 
attempt to glorify or render sympathetic the receiver of 
ground rents, or the beneficiaries of unearned incre- 
ments, the party of monopoly has weakly shrunk. There 
are a few efforts to depict the Socialist bogey, and one or 
two conspicuous attempts to make the most of the foreign 
competitor and the dumper. But the whole pictorial 
talent of the Opposition’s artists has been »mployed in 
“talking unemployment.” One could ask for no 
more eloquent admission that the brief which the Oppo- 
sition has accepted is, in its own judgment, unpopular 
and all but indefensible. 

When the documents of this constitutional crisis 
come to be collected, there is one moral which the 
critical historian will find obvious in them all. What- 
ever may be the relative temperature which the struggle 
has engendered, however far it departs from the normal 
lines of our party warfare, there is not in any of these 
cartoons a hint of the passions which in other countries 
master the cartoonist’s pencil in revolutionary epochs. 
The fun and the humor are invariably good-natured 
and almost gentle. Of savage satire there is not a 
trace. Of the anger which heats the blood there is 
not a symptom. It is all the temperate chaff of two 
parties which allow the tacit recognition of the common 
ground between them to limit and control their warfare. 
One has only to think of the wild outbreak of caricature 
and satire which marked the few free weeks of the 
Russian revolution to perceive how gentle and forbear- 
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ing our own efforts really are. It is the fun of a 
pantomime compared with the grim and ghastly humors 
of an inferno. There are some accidental reasons which 
explain the comparative tameness and forbearance of 
the English caricaturist. He works invariably for a 
party or for a party newspaper. He must produce only 
what will appeal to the conventional mind of the man 
of middle views. Limited by these conditions, he never 
develops the daring of his French and German, not to 
mention his Russian, colleagues. They are individual 
pencils, free to doubt of everything, to satirise every- 
thing, to render hateful and grim not only the party 
foe, but, if so they please, society or mankind itself. 
Our own cartoonists are free to doubt of one-half of 
the accepted conventions, but of no more than one- 
half. If the limitation makes for suavity and good 
nature, it does not make for boldness or for fire. But 
more important is the absence of any sincere and over- 
mastering anger or fear. The Conservative cartoonist 
may think that what he calls “Socialism ’’ is going to 
restrict the luxuries of his paymasters, but he does not 
really think that it is going to submerge civilisation 
or establish a reign of terror. The motive to powerful 
work is absent. The Liberal cartoonist is probably at 
heart rather amused than alarmed by the pretensions 
of the Upper House. He is secure in his vision of the 
ultimate popular triumph, and the result is that his 
pencil does not burn the paper on which it works, as 
though he were a Russian artist, himself just liberated 
from prison and expecting to witness his brother’s hang- 
ing on the day after to-morrow. Our political art, in 
short, is essentially the art of comfort and safety. It 
lacks the stimulus of physical fear and violent anger. 
It abhors excess. It succeeds by happy quips and kindly 
thrusts which inflict no wounds. It is an aid to argument 
rather than a call to arms. 





THE ART OF SPENDING. 


WE in this country have something to learn from the 
Americans. We are not for the moment thinking of 
their democratic spirit, their political institutions, their 
social frankness and equalitarian ways, of their peculiar 
brand of humor, or of their improvements in the English 
language and their economies in spelling. We have be- 
fore us an example of a way of scattering money broad- 
cast which Dukes might read and perpend. We confess 
with shame that we read in the papers the name of Mr. 
George F. Kessler for the first time—with shame, for 
he is, it appears, already famous. “In America he is 
known as the champagne king,” not, we gather from the 
context for the quality of his vintages, but because he 
poureth out champagne like water. He was, we learn 
from the “ Daily Telegraph,’’ the host of the “ famous ”’ 
gondola dinner at the Savoy Hotel four years ago. We 
did not know it was famous, and we should not have 
thought that gondolas were good to eat. But, however 
that may be, he has eclipsed himself. He has given a 
“ North Pole ” dinner at a cost of £60 a head for thirty- 
four guests. Expense, one might say carelessly, was no 
object. But, on the contrary, expense is clearly the 
main object. To spend £2,000 on a dinner requires 
genius. It is not to be achieved by every man who has 
£2,000 to waste. It was, indeed, eked out by the in- 
clusion of “costly” presents to the guests—guests at 
dinners of this type expect a perquisite—and by gifts 
to a hospital—such a show is not complete without the 
philanthropic trail over it. There were only seventeen 
courses, and a large part of the money seems to have 
been run through in devising polar scenery and dressing 
up the waiters as Esquimaux. In the humbler ranks of 
life we keep amusements of this kind for our children’s 
parties. The millionaires, poor souls, having melted 
down all the interests of grown-up life into gold, have to 
fall back on the make-belief of babies. They appear 
perfectly satisfied with their games, however silly, 
provided they cost a great deal. For, after all, to show 
that you have money that you can literally fling away 
upon the utterly nonsensical has advertising value. 








There is in the end that one element of reality in the 
tinsel. 
Well, it may be asked, what concern is it of ours? 

If Mr. George F. Kessler likes to dress up waiters like 

Esquimaux, and if his guests like to take “ costly pre- 

sents ’’ from him, why should they not enjoy themselves 
as they please? If our Dukes imbibed some of that 
spirit of glorious extravagance, perhaps they would give 

up writing mean letters to their pensioners. We would 

rather dine with Mr. George F. Kessler at his £2,000 

banquet than share the repast to be paid for, when the 

Budget has gone through, with the sixpences which a 

certain noble Duke intends to screw out of the pensions, 

amount unspecified, which he has hitherto allowed to 

his aged working folk. In all seriousness, we would 
suggest to Mr. Kessler, for his next essay, a “ Budget ’’ 
dinner to which Dukes and all who have docked poor 

peoples’ pensions should be invited. Mr. George F. 
Kessler will show the Duke of Sutherland that he does 

not know what spending money is. So, before we say a 
word against our American guest, let us protest that, as 

compared with “our old aristocracy ’’ in this the latest 

—could we but say the last—phase of its existence, he 

is a shining light and a beacon set upon a lofty hill. 

But there is another side to the question. We are 

not all Dukes, and most of us succeed in paying away 

yearly a substantial proportion of our income without 

“taking it out’’ of our servants, or docking our old 

nurse of sixpence out of the few shillings that we are 

able to spare for her. Most of us, moreover, below the 
rank of Duke, if we did anything so unspeakably mean, 

would not be so incredibly foolish as to brag of it. We 
do not need Mr. George F. Kessler’s lesson in the art 
of spending. There is such an art. As Ruskin tried 

to teach us, it is perhaps the highest and most difficult 
of arts. In a sense, it includes all others, and contains 
within it the true principles of social economy. We do 
not think that Mr. George F. Kessler, though he has 
advanced beyond the Duke of Sutherland, has advanced 
far in this art. We will mention only one very crude 
and obvious criticism. About a stone’s-throw from the 
Savoy Hotel Mr. Kessler’s guests might have detected a 
number of objects, dim, drab, dirty objects, drifting about 
the Embankment, loitering under Waterloo Bridge, 
huddling together for warmth when the wind blew, and 
perhaps sinking on to the stone steps leading up to the 
bridge for an occasional sleep. At a certain hour, 
unless the practice has changed recently, they might 
have observed numbers of these objects erect 
upon two legs, and revealing themselves as having 
once been men and women, drifting off with 
more appearance of purpose in the direction of 
one of the philanthropic shelters where soup is provided 
gratis or in return for a small task. “ And a wicked 
waste of money too,’’ we imagine any economist among 
them saying. “ After all these years of the Charity 
Organisation Society have not people learnt to do better 
with their money than that?’’ Well, we do not advocate 
indiscriminate alms-giving. On the whole, we think 
it, perhaps, the worst way but one of spending money, 
but that one is the childish extravagance of a “ North 
Pole’’ dinner. Had Mr. Kessler taken his 2,000 
sovereigns in a bag and presented one a-piece to each 
homeless waif that he could find in the streets that night, 
it would have been a very foolish and wasteful thing to 
do. But it is possible that one sovereign out of the 
2,000 might have saved a man or woman from ruin, 
from disease, or even from death. The £2,000 might have 
at least contributed to the temporary happiness of one in- 
dividual, instead of ministering to the brainless extrava- 
gance of a silly set. The superstition that luxury of 
this kind has its uses, and helps to “ give employment,”’ 
dies hard. We fancy that the chief use to which the 
new type of millionaire will find that it is being put, 
is that of making the world at large probe more deeply 
into questions of the value of wealth, the social function 
that it serves, the uses and the calibre of a class that 
takes its amusement after this fashion. One thing is 
certain. If the possession of vast wealth and power were 
normally to issue in such a blend of meanness with 
arrogance as our “aristocracy’’ has displayed to an 
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astonished world 
natively in such senseless follies as Mr. 
dinners—if these things were normal, and not ex- 
ceptional—the vast fortunes of to-day would not be 


or alter- 
Kessler’s 


in these last months, 


tolerated. There would long ere now have been social 
upheavals which might have been futile and vain, but 
would, at least, have expressed the general sense of the 
need of some regulating principle, however dim, in 
the use and enjoyment of the vast resources which success 
in the modern world places in the hands of the favored. 





“A NATION ONCE AGAIN.” 


WaeEn from time to time the sick body of Ireland is 
dragged out of prison for medical inspection, the 
diagnosis of the learned takes various forms. “It was 
the suppression of her trade that weakened her first,’’ 
says one. “Her blood has been unduly thinned by 
emigration,’’ says another. “ Parasites have sapped her 
strength,’’ says a third. ‘“ Owing to the strife of parti- 
colored corpuscles in her system, she has no constitu- 
tion,’’ says a fourth. “ It’s all her own silly obstinacy,’’ 
say the rest, and back she goes to her cell, or to further 
“treatment ’’ in the prison hospital. 

All the doctors are in some sense right. The out- 
ward aspects of that long disease, the life of Ireland, 
have been what they describe. England did suppress 
her trade; she has reduced her population by more than 
half ; she has sucked her blood, and engendered parties 
that maintain a perpetual strife in her system. Ireland, 
obstinate in her hunger-strike, neither forgets nor is 
conciliated. But if we would detect the ultimate causes 
of her sickness, we must go deeper than it is the business 
of doctors and politicians to look. For it is in the 
very depths of personality that Ireland has suffered 
wrong. Certainly, she has been deprived of her trade, 
her land, and her people ; but it is not merely the restora- 
tion of these that will heal her sickness. It is not 
merely freedom from alien law, and the right to direct 
her own aflairs, that she now demands—she, the Suffra- 
gette of nations. Her demand is for the right to 
personality, and the restoration of her own soul. 

What she has lost since the English invasion may 
be seen even more clearly in her literature than in such 
a book as Mrs. Green’s history of her commercial ruin. 
Take such a summary, for instance, as ‘“ The Dublin 
Book of Irish Verse,’’ now collected by Mr. John Cooke 
for Messrs. Hodges & Figgis, of Dublin. It is a good 
collection, carefully edited, and, as a rule, wisely chosen, 
though, among the living poets, the very best examples 
of their verse have not been given, perhaps for reasons 
of copyright. It is modelled on Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
“Oxford Book of Verse,’’ and to the Irish people it is 
meant to be of equal service. We only wish it could be 
so, but how melancholy, how accusing is the difference! 
In the first place, the Dublin Book is shorter than the 
Oxford by some 340 poems, and yet it is too long. Much 
would have been gained by omission, for there is much 
that does not reach a very high level, and in poetry 
especially, as in everything but love and rage, the half 
is always greater than the whole. They asked Grania, 
Dermid’s lover, which was the best of jewels, and she 
replied, “ The knife.’’ It is a word to be remembered 
by men, women, and writers. 

The Irish editor may plead that he had to make 
his selection over a much smaller space of time; and 
that, to be sure, is true, but, again, how melancholy, 
how accusing is the plea! The Oxford Book can go 
back six hundred, almost seven hundred years, for lyrics 
that are still comprehensible to every Englishman 
without much trouble. In them he finds a language 
being slowly built up out of various elements, but 
founded on one powerful basis. It is still uncouth, un- 
melodious, and a little cumbersome, like the original 
Low-Dutch stock of men who imported it with them; 
but it is his own language, and in it he can see, already 
forming like radiant crystals, all those secondary meanings, 











those associations, those subtleties of light which are of 
necessity and for ever hidden from the foreigner’s eyes. 
At least four centuries ago the English language was 
already a fine instrument for poetic expression, and 
every generation has further developed its capacity, 
either for verse or prose. It is part of the English 
people; baby after baby has sucked it in; and a race 
that has not similarly secreted and imbibed its own 
language can but remain half-deaf and half-dumb, no 
matter with what skill it may contribute to the Babel 
of a table-d’héte. 

Literature is the expression of a national soul, and 
only in a nation’s own language is expression possible. 
By imposing their language upon Ireland, the English 
cut out Ireland’s tongue, not for love, like the mermaid’s 
in the story, but for hatred. To begin his selection 
the Dublin editor cannot go back more than a hundred- 
and-fifty years. Instead of opening his book of national 
verse with ‘Sumer is icumen in,’’ as the Oxford Book 
opens, he gives us on the first page, “ When lovely 
Woman stoops to folly.’’ Here is no germ, no growth, 
no development, no mother’s milk. Instead of some 
unknown singer, stumbling, as it were, through woods 
and country lanes, towards the dim vision of poetry, we 
have Goldsmith and Sheridan tripping at ease along 
the pavements of the town, while they discourse in 
artificial accents upon the best way of wringing a lover’s 
bosom or toasting the sex as a whole. 

It is not that Goldsmith was a bad poet. Taken 
in his order among the English poets of the eighteenth 
century, he holds a high place secure. But he hardly 
represents the national literature of Ireland at all. He 
chiefly illustrates that irony of fate which imposed a 
foreign language upon a sensitive and deeply poetic 
people, just at the time when that language had taken 
its most unsensitive and prosaic form. As this Dublin 
Book shows, it was only in the eighteenth century that 
the Irish adopted English as their literary instrument, 
and then it was only under the compulsion either of 
penalty or genteel fashion. At no other period could the 
English tongue have wrought greater mischief. The 
most insincere and rhetorical form that the language 
has ever taken became established throughout the 
country as the standard of literary elegance, and the 
Irish poets, almost as incapable as Germans of judging 
what was really good or bad in these foreign expressions, 
stuck persistently to its conventional graces. What 
wretched stuff Burns wrote when he attempted English, 
how chilly, and stilted, and poor! But Burns had in- 
herited a genuine language of his own, and could use it 
for everything of value that he composed. Irish poets 
had no language of their own that they could use, and 
for over a century they struggled vainly with a foreign 
medium, chilly, stilted, and poor. The result was that 
immense accumulation of facile and jejune verse, out 
of which the Dublin Book’s editor has tried to winnow 
everything that is marked by distinction. In the history 
of the most lyrical of races there are few things more 
pathetic than this little heap of savings. 

We call the Irish the most lyrical of races on the 
strength of evidence that any Englishman may test for 
himself—the evidence of the history of Irish poetry, as 
told by scholars like Dr. Joyce, or of the translations 
from the Irish poems themselves, as made by scholar- 
poets like Ferguson, Dr. Sigerson, Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and Lady Gregory. Though literature can never be 
transferred into another language, these are things that 
even an Englishman can partly appreciate, and they are 
enough to show that deép-running quality of lyrical 
mood and expression. Take only the song called “ The 
Brow of Nevin,’’ the mountain that rises over Castlebar 
in County Mayo. Or, as that is long to quote, take 
three verses already known to all lovers of poetry ; first, 
one verse from a “ Love-song of Connacht,’”’ in Dr. 
Hyde’s translation :— 

“My love, oh! she is my love, the woman who is most 
for destroying me; dearer is she from making me ill than the 
woman who would be for making me well. She is my treasure, 
oh, she is my treasure, the woman of the grey eye, she is 


like the rose, a woman who would not place a hand beneath 
my head, a woman who would not go with me for gold.” 
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And then two verses from the noble poem, known in 
the South of Ireland and in Aran as “ The Grief of a 
Girl’s Heart’’; Lady Gregory’s version gives them 
thus :— 

“It is late last night the dog was speaking of you; the snipe 
was speaking of you in her deep marsh. It is you are the 
lonely bird through the woods; and that you may be without 
a mate until you find me. .. . 

“You have taken the east from me; you have taken the 
west from me; you have taken the moon, you have taken the 


sun from me; and my fear is great that you have taken God 
from me!” 


Even under the trammels of foreign speech and 
rhetorical diction that lyrical spirit burst out from time 
to time in last century’s Ireland. We hear it in Moore 
when he sang his best—when he sang “ Oft in the stilly 
night,’’ “She is far from the land,’’ and a few other 
songs. We hear it in Ferguson’s “ Lament of Deirdra’’ 
(“ The lions of the hill are gone”); in some songs of 
exile, like Boucicault’s “I’m very happy where I am ”’ ; 
in Arthur O’Shaughnessy’s ode (“We are the music- 
makers ’’); and in some of the street songs, such as “I 
wish I were on yonder hill,’’ the national ballad with 
the refrain ‘“‘ Gone, boys—gone,’’ “ The West’s Awake,”’ 
and a few others, down to the ballads in honor of the 
Irish Brigade in the Boer War. Throughout the 
miseries of last century the best inspiration of the lyrical 
spirit inevitably arose from patriotic sorrow or rage, and 
for that cause, Mangan’s “ Dark Rosaleen”’ may stand 
as the noblest poem composed by an Irishman during 
four generations. 

But long since Mangan’s pitiful death, just after 
the Famine time, there came a new note, a new power 
into the work of Irish poets who use the English 
language. It would be hard to say exactly where it was 
heard first; perhaps in Standish O’Grady’s solemn 
address to Ireland, beginning, “I give my heart to thee, 
O mother-land.’’ But for the moment we cannot date 
that poem, and in any case it was soon followed by the 
work of younger men—such poets, we mean, as William 
Yeats, George Russell (“ A. E.’’), Lionel Johnson, Alice 
Milligan, John Synge, Anna MacManus, Padraic Colum, 
James Stephens, and about half-a-dozen more. By no 
means of equal magnitude, and sometimes opposed to 
each other in their courses, these poets have one quality 
in common: all use English verse and the English 
language with mastery, and not as natives of another 
land working in a foreign medium, nor yet as the Irish 
writers who clung to eighteenth-century thought and 
expression long after Wordsworth and his contemporaries 
had shaken them off. 

One peculiar result is that very nearly half this 
Dublin Book is occupied with the work of poets still 
living, or alive within the last ten years. Even more 
remarkable is it that to these Irish poets English poetic 
literature owes its only important movement since the 
early days of Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne. 
How, then, are we to describe them? Not one of them 
would endure to be called English; even to call them 
Anglo-Irish implies a certain slight; and yet they are 
not Irish, for we believe that, with the exception of 
Douglas Hyde, none of them have used the Irish 
language at all familiarly for their verse. One of the 
chief problems before Ireland at this moment lies in 
the question what her literary language is to be. 
Possibly the poets, having now become masters of an 
instrument, will continue to use English, or some Irish 
variety of it, such as Lady Gregory uses in her transla- 
tions, and Mr. Yeats in some of his prose. Or, perhaps, 
the very perfection of the instrument will kill the art, 
as often happens. Or there is the chance that, as in 
Bohemia, the native language may be so revived as to 
become the whole country’s mother-tongue again. To 
England that would be an irreparable loss, for English 
literature would then lose the twilight vision and the 
wistfulness, “the tender voice calling ‘ Away,’’’ “ the 
heart-break over fallen things,’’ which “ A. E.’’ iden- 
tifies with Dana. But whatever the loss to other people, 
a country that would be a nation once again has only 
herself to consider, and her choice, however difficult, 
will have national personality as its single aim, 





ON PLAYING CARDS. 

THERE are few things pleasanter than picking up one’s 
cards at an old-fashioned game of whist. The dealer 
turns up the trump card on the table, and then comes 
the leisurely arrangement of the alternate suits of red 
and black in the proper order of the tétes and pips. The 
turning up of the trump card, and the leaving it un- 
covered till the first trick is played is of the essence of 
the old, delightful game. The selection of the trumps 
should surely be the work of destiny, not of any human 
agent, as when Archbishop Howley, playing whist with 
his chaplains, chose his own strong suit, or as in the new, 
fantastic game of bridge, where tha whole question 
is in a state of irritating suspense and doubt for some 
time after the picking up of the cards, too often to be 
followed by the declaration of spades, and the conse- 
quent throwing down of the hand. The mention of 
bridge touches a sore spot for the few remaining lovers 
of the incomparable game. In a restless generation the 
sufferings of the conservative minority are rarely appre- 
hended with any degree of sympathy, but they must 
always appeal strongly to the truly humane mind. The 
present writer for one can never regard bridge as any- 
thing else than a violent perversion, in the interests of 
gambling, of the best game in the world. It altogether 
lacks the repose, the simplicity, the continuity of the 
older game, the qualities so essential to a good game, 
which whist possessed in such an eminent degree. The 
arbitrary variation in the value of the suits is peculiarly 
irritating to a whist player. Bridge surely can never 
become such an abiding source of human solace as the 
whist known to Mrs. Battle and the Dowagers with whom 
Mr. Pickwick played at Bath. In English literature 
whist holds a high affectionate place ; if when bridge has 
run its inevitable course it is found to have left any 
mark at all, its connotation will be wholly bad. 

There are still out-of-the-way corners of the land 
where the old game is played. The writer remembers, in 
a remote Yorkshire valley, four old farmers who met 
regularly for their rubber once or twice a week. One 
thing only troubled their enjoyment of the game, and 
that was, that with all their efforts they could never 
succeed in remembering to whom the deal rightfully 
belonged. The device they finally adopted was that the 
dealer should wear a nightcap, which was handed on with 
the cards to each player in turn. One sees the scene 
even now; the winter night outside with the world 
“happed up wi’ snaw,” as in that country we used to 
say, and within, the four old neighbors, with the dealer 
nightcap-crowned, in the cheerful warmth, and the 
silence broken only by the ticking of the grandfather’s 
clock, at peace in the ease and abandonment of the game. 

Cards, indeed, make their appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of men—from the rag-and-bone man to the 
Summus Pontifex. They have been a favorite solace of 
many ecclesiastics—Popes, and even canonised Saints. 
Picquet must have lightened the fatigues of journeying 
for many an old country bishop going about his diocese 
in bad weather over impassable roads in seventeenth cen- 
tury France. Leo X. is said to have practised “ bluff- 
ing,’’ and St. Francis de Sales sometimes to have cheated 
at cards. One hopes, indeed, that the present Pontiff, 
amid so many cares and scandals (as he thinks, for in- 
stance, of the death of Ferrer, and of Leopold, faring 
forth on his long journey, fortified with the Apostolic 
blessing, and laden with baskets of human hands), can 
find a brief forgetfulness in the “ tresette’’ he so loved 
as Patriarch of Venice, and as a humble parish priest. 
“ Tresette’’ belongs to some simple presbytery of the 
Veneto, far from these grisly things. The name sug- 
gests a fire of roaring logs, and chestnuts, and white 
wine. For humbler people in quiet places, cards often 
pleasantly fill up the long candle-light leisure of winter 
evenings. Round the green meadow of the card table, a 
summer in the midst of winter, the strife and rumor of 
the world is still. What a picture of intimate and care- 
less ease is called up by the words of the old dame in the 
play of “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle ’’— 


“What, Diccon, come nere, ye be no stranger, 
We be fast set at trump, man, hard by the fire,” 
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This play was published in 1551, and it rejoices one to 
think that such scenes of quiet human enjoyment were 
going on all through the hangings, and burnings, and 
bowellings of that atrocious time. The sixteenth cen- 
tury “trump” is probably the same game as our whist. 
It was also called “ruff,” and to this day trumping is 
spoken of as “ ruffing.”’ 

These lines must not be taken as an apology for 
“bumble puppy,” but the writer believes that whist was 
killed by becoming too scientific—there passed away from 
it the breathless excitement felt by the old uncertain 
players, the sense of adventure with which, as third 
player, they played their highest card, the 
“triumph ”’ with which they produced the last hoarded 
trumps. They played badly, often, no doubt, but they 
played with an absorbed interest and a keen enjoyment. 
One has heard an Italian lady, when her Knave was 
swallowed up by the next player’s Queen, exclaim “ Mio 
Dio,” with the accent of one who beholds the catastrophe 
of Messina. This was doubtless southern, but English 
people played with the same intentness. 

Sarah Battle delighted, it will be remembered, in the 
“imagery ’”’ of the game. She denied the right of chess 
to knights and castles. “Those hard-head contests can 
in no instance ally with the fancy. They reject form 
and color. A pencil and a slate (she used to say) were the 
proper arena for such combatants.” In France the 
“imagery ” of the cards is more romantic than with us. 
The court cards (they used sometimes, by the way, to be 
spoken of as “ coat cards’’) all bear the names of kings 
and knights and ladies of romance. These have varied 
from time to time, but the names that have survived are 
Charles, Cesar, Alexander, David, for the Kings ; Judith, 
Rachel, Argine, Pallas, for the Queens ; La Hire, Hector, 
Lancelot, Hogier, for the Knaves. The writer confesses 
his ignorance as to who Argine was. Hogier is, of course, 
the Dane, and La Hire the Squire of Jeanne the Maid. 
These honorable names show the injustice of the aspersion 
cast on the Order of Knaves by the familiar rhyme :— 

“The Queen of Hearts, she made some tarts, 
All on a summer’s day; 


The Knave of Hearts, he stole those tarts, 
And took them all away.” 


“Knave ” is, of course, the German ‘“‘ Knabe,”’ the noble, 
knightly boy attending on the King and Queen. Chaucer 
speaks, by the way, of a “ knave-child,’’ and a “ maid- 
child.” 

The marks of the suits have varied greatly since the 
introduction of cards into Europe. There existed in the 
fifteenth century cards with the truly delightful signs of 
Hares, Parroquets, Pinks, and Columbines, though these 
were never very widely used. The German signs are 
Bells, Leaves, Hearts, and Acorns. In Italy, until the 
sixteenth century, as in Spain till the present day, the 
signs used were Swords, Cups, Clubs, and Money—Spade, 
Coppe, Bastoni, Danari; or in Spanish, Espadas, Copas, 
Bastor, Oros. Our “Clubs’’ and “Spades’”’ are the 
names for the suits of “ Bastoni’”’ and “ Spade,” affixed 
to the marks of the French cards. The “ Tréfle,”’ trefoil, 
clover, was originally the “Fleur.” In Italy it is still 
called “ Fiore.” 

There were many names for the different cards, and 
much lore about them, known to the old leisured players. 
To give one instance mentioned by Charles Lamb. He 
speaks of “ the pretty antic habits, like heralds in a pro- 
cession—the gay triumph-assuring scarlets—the contrast- 
ing deadly-killing sables—the ‘hoary majesty of spades’ 
—Pam in his glory.” ‘“ Pam” is an old name for the 
Knave of Clubs. Old-fashioned players always called the 
Four of Clubs “the devil’s bed-post.’’ ‘‘ Hob Colling- 
wood ”’ is said to have been a North-country name for 
the Four of Hearts, though the writer has never heard it. 
At modern bridge parties one never hears such old sayings 
as “there’s luck under the deuce, but none under the 
tray.” The very terms “deuce’’ and “tray” survive 
but faintly, and are ready to vanish away. The writer 
remembers an old lady with whom the expression “ Deuce 
and Tray’ was a continual exclamation. “ Deuce and 
Tray! ’’ she would cry out, “ I’ve lost my snuff-box.”” It 
appears improbable that any quaint superstition, any 
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fanciful imagery, any leisurely proverbial wisdom will 
ever gather round the game of bridge, which seems a pas- 
time more suited to hard and mercenary spirits than to 
the “ Utopian Rabelaisian Christians’’ of whom Elia 
writes. 





Short Studies. 


A HOME-MADE RELIGION. 


Susan SraPLeton was the daughter of a country doctor 
who practised at Haling, in the Eastern Midlands. She 
was now about five-and-forty years old. Her father 
died twenty-five years ago, and her mother had died 
ten years earlier. After her father’s death she found 
she could no longer remain in Haling. Its associations 
were painful, and she was obliged to economise. She 
went to her old friends, Mr. and Mrs. Barfield, of 
Lower Hatch Farm, about two miles from Haling, and 
the visit, which at first was to be for a month, had been 
lengthened, until it was clear that unless anything 
quite unforeseen happened she would end her days there. 
She had plenty to do, although she did not encroach on 
Mrs. Barfield’s domain of poultry and butter. She 
looked after the linen, kept Mr. Barfield’s accounts, and 
did part of the cooking, at which she was an expert. 

Lower Hatch Farm was at the end of a narrow 
lane, which expanded into three or four acres of idle, 
grassy field or meadow, in which stood three or four 
big elms. At the side was a large pond, in which geese 
and ducks disported themselves. The silence of this 
remote corner of the earth, save for the natural noises 
belonging to it, was almost complete. Miss Stapleton 
had a quick ear, and with a south-west wind could dis- 
tinguish the mill half a mile below. The music of the 
brook falling on the overshot wheel and escaping into 
the mill-pond rose and fell, at one moment distinct and 
at the next dying down to nothing. At night, when 
the mill was not working, she could just hear the water 
tumbling over the weir. Strange to say, considering 
this was the first half of the last century, she slept with 
her windows open. 

Miss Stapleton read few books besides her Bible. 
This she read thoroughly and believed unhesitatingly. 
It never entered her head to inquire if it was true. 
There the Gospel was, like the blessed sun and rain. 
The sun was hot in summer and ripened the corn; the 
rain quenched the thirst of the fields. She did not ask 
whence the sun drew his heat, nor how the rain was 
stored in the clouds. She made for the New Testament 
a background out of materials which lay near the farm. 
Capernaum Lake and Haling Mere, for example, were 
curiously shot in her mind, one with the other, like 
some woven fabric of diverse but related colors. 
Nothing in the New Testament was foreign to the fields 
at Lower Hatch. At times one might almost see Jesus 
kneeling on the hill at the end of the Mere and praying 
Our Father. 

One evening just before harvest time Miss Stapleton 
was walking home from Haling. The footpath led 
through two cornfields, and she thought of our Lord and 
of the disciples plucking the ears of corn. The picture was 
wonderfully bright. She saw herself behind Him, and yet 
edging as near as possible, so that she might not miss a 
word. He stopped and looked towards the west, over 
the motionless wheat, and shaded His eyes from the rays 
of the sun near to its setting. The vision reappeared in 
all its splendor and beauty every harvest-time when she 
went through those fields. Nor was it wholly confined 
to that season, but whenever she sat on one of the 
stiles, although it might be a still, gloomy day in 
November, and a wet fog hung low, she could plainly 
discern the sun and the ripening corn and her Master. 

Haling Mere, Lower Hatch Farm, the harvest fields, 
and her dreams of Jesus had something to do, in Miss 
Stapleton’s mind, with religion, although she could not 
define what it was. When she lived with them no evil 
came near her. 

Miss Stapleton was not only contented, she was 
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happy, at the farm. If ever she went away from it, she 
rejoiced like a child to return. Her heart beat freely 
again when she was back in her own bedroom. At last 
she was obliged to go to town on some legal business, 
which kept her there three or four days, including a 
Sunday.. She did not know a soul in London, 
and she put up at an hotel at which Mr. Barfield had 
stayed years ago. He went with her, but was obliged 
to go back the same day, for it was haytime, and every- 
body was very busy. She could not rest, and went out. 
She was’ bewildered, giddy, and hardly knew what 
she was doing. The few people whom she now 
and then met in Lower Hatch Lane were dis- 
tinct persons, and had personal errands. Here in 
the streets there was no personality. She beheld a mass 
of humanity, driven like dust by a desert storm. The 
place seemed mad. Her head began to turn, and she 
wondered which was the real world, Lower Hatch or 
Oxford Street. 

She seldom thought of death at home, and it never 
weighed upon her. When she did think of it, she 
imagined herself dying in her own bedroom, looking 
sunward across the front garden and the farmyard. 
The voice of the mill or the weir would come to her 
pillow, the last sound she would hear in this world. In 
that dingy hotel, confused and deafened, death laid hold 
of her with a grip like that of a nightmare. 

She had a New Testament in her bag, and before 
she went down to breakfast the next morning she read 
about Jesus walking by the sea of Galilee and calling 
Simon and Andrew, James and John. She did not know 
what to make of it. They straightway left their nets and 
followed Him. It could never have been. She looked 
out of the window. Where was Capernaum? How 
could she pray “Thy kingdom come”? As already 
noticed, in the common acceptation of the word, she did 
not doubt. But London contradicted the gospels, and 
belief had fled. 

On Sunday she went to chapel and found a 
large and fashionable congregation. The preacher was 
eloquent, and his sermon was an attempt to prove the 
necessary existence of God. He evidently succeeded to 
the satisfaction of his hearers, and everybody who 
listened was much comforted. But Miss Stapleton 
could not comprehend a single sentence. She 
said to herself that perhaps she was not a Christian. 
Perhaps it required more brains than she possessed to be 
one. The preacher not only did not help her in any 
way, but afflicted her. She was troubled to find that she 
was totally unmoved by an exposition of her faith from 
an eminent minister of God’s word. 

She went back to Lower Hatch next Saturday morn- 
ing, and lay in her own bed that night and listened to 
the weir before she fell asleep. Gradually, although it 
took a long time, she came to herself. Without internal 
argument, Capernaum and Jesus were restored to her, 
and she was at peace. 

Mark RUTHERFORD. 
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A PASTEL PORTRAITIST. 


In the year 1720 there came to Paris a Venetian lady, 
Rosalba Carriera by name, bringing with her the materials 
for the then newly perfected art of painting in pastels. A 
Continental reputation had preceded her, and Paris, or the 
beau monde of Paris, but lately awakened from the stately 
lethargy of the Louis Quatorze era, welcomed her with open 
arms, plied her with commissions, féted and lionised her. 
When, after a short stay, she turned her back upon the 
city and went elsewhere, she left behind her the abiding 
memory of a gracious personality and a new fashion in 
portraiture—the pastel fashion. Now, pastel was a medium 
for which certain French artists were waiting, and when it 
came to them with Rosalba’s prettily Italian, insipidly 
inoffensive creations as its example, they seized upon it 
with avidity. It would be wrong to suggest that it ever 





dispossessed oil-painting in France. Oil-painting pursued 
unbrokenly the course of its eighteenth-century develop- 
ment, and for the majority of French artists the use of 
pastel was merely additional to that of oil colors, a pleasant 
excursion into an intrinsically attractive medium. Never- 
theless, its introduction was of profound importance. 
Though but few specialists in it made their mark, and the 
sum of their achievements is comparatively meagre, it gave 
the opportunity to at least one great French artist, Maurice 
Quentin de La Tour. And, through La Tour, Boucher, and 
one or two others, it did for the French monarchy what 
Van Dyck had done for the Stuarts, and Velasquez for the 
royal house of Spain. Our knowledge of Louis Quinze 
and his patient Queen and his successive mistresses and 
the entire Court would be infinitely less complete but for 
the pastel portraits that have come down to us; the por- 
traits of King and Consort, of the de Mailly, the Pompa- 
dour, the du Barry, of the garish throng who constituted 
French society, the only society that mattered in those 
days, when the other France, the submerged France, had 
hardly yet begun to dream of revolution. In the words of 
Mr. Haldane Macfall’s preface to his admirably-written 
volume on the French Pastellists,* a volume that contains 
some of the finest color reproductions of pastels that we 
have ever seen, “it was a strange, a romantic, and an 
airily sinning France’’ that the airy pastel came to inter- 
pret, and its powers of interpretation were little less than 
extraordinary. It was as if an age, a state of society, con- 
taining elements so frail and friable, could only be immor- 
talised rightly in art through a medium whose one reproach 
was its friability. The next age—even when the Terror 
was but an ugly memory, and France had again called a 
King to be over her—had no use for pastel. Its popularity 
lasted just as long as the kingly traditions of the Grand 
Monarch. and no longer. In 1810 three francs were bid 
for La Tour’s portrait of Rousseau, and twenty-four francs 
for Chardin’s Portrait of Himself in pastels. 

Among the artists who took seriously to pastel, La Tour 
is easily supreme. Almost from the first he adopted the 
new and fashionable medium as that peculiarly suited to 
his genius, and it was largely his amazing success that led 
to the foundation of a school of artists who were chiefly 
pastellists, and prompted the use of pastel by some of the 
first oil painters of the day. There was Perroneau, the 
unhappy wanderer over the face of the continent, who 
portrayed Madame Valade, and a host of other society 
leaders, with more than average merit, though Diderot 
described him bitterly as “amongst the poor devils who do 
not deserve altogether a line of writing!’’ There were 
Lundberg, a Swede, who got behind the character of 
Boucher with a rare skill in the pastel portrait of the 
latter artist, which is now in the Louvre; Liotard, the 
Genevan, with a native eye for the main chance, whose fine 
gifts, both for pastelling and picture-dealing, were recog- 
nised by the connoisseurs of this country; Boze, Le 
Chalier, and others. Boucher, who abandoned himself to a 
reckless output of Arcadian shepherds and shepherdesses, 
who painted the froth of the age as if it were the age itself, 
was drawn temperamentally to pastel, and where he went 
in this direction, Jean Honoré Fragonard followed later. 
Even Chardin has left a pastel portrait of Madame Chardin, 
which is Rembrandt-like in its exquisite mobility, and 
would be enough to discover his genius were that not already 
discovered. Yet La Tour triumphed over all of them in 
popularity, and it is to Chardin alone that he yields in 
solid merit, if, indeed, he yields to any contemporary artist 
in France. For La Tour, though he sought his subjects in 
a flippant atmosphere, in a Court whose courtliness was 
often the reverse of courteous, in a society whose deepest 
emotions were superficial, and Chardin his in the lowly 
cabins of the poor, was no flippant painter; nor was his 
scrupulous truth as far removed from Chardin’s sincerity 
as might be thought. He would seem to have recognised 
that even the society of the French capital was not all 
polished surface, and to have had the will and the ability 
to probe its character as few others could or cared to try. 
La Tour belongs to the Intellectuals who were to make the 
new France. He is of the company of Voltaire. As artist, 





*“The French Pasteilists of the Eighteenth Century.” By 
Haldane Macfali. Edited by T. Leman Hare, With 52 illustrations. 
Macmillan. 42 net. 
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he caught and held such beauty and fragrance as belonged 
to an airy social world. As intellectual, he “saw too deep 
even into superficial souls, to be content with skill of 
hand in painting their mere fripperies of adornment, their 
powder and paint and patches and smile—he painted the 
frippery of their character. Yet his searching ken sees 
deeper here and there than his frail model thought, and 
behind the face of trivial charm we may see a haunting 
hint of sadness and disillusion even while the lips smile 
their set smile.” 

To La Tour came all the wonderful humanities of 
this wonderful, light-souled age—a procession of princes, 
courtiers, soldiers and worldly abbés, dukes, duchesses, 
countesses, and mere mesdames and demoiselles, all striving 
for the honor of immortality by his little sticks of colored 
chalk. To him came, too, Madame Favart, the great actress 
who sent Paris and a French marshal crazy, and La 
Camargo, the celebrated dancer, and the singer, Marie Fel, 
who was afterwards to join her life to his own, and Vol- 
taire, the satiric firebrand, and homely Chardin, with the 
round horn spectacles, and others who, if they were in 
society, were not of it. They came to him in fear and 
trembling, lest he should refuse them ; for La Tour, having 
found his power, used it, and would paint none but those 
he chose. Even towards Royalty he showed a fine demo- 
cratic contempt when it came to a matter of their sitting 
for their portraits. When Madame La Pompadour, the 
mest powerful of royal mistresses that ever usurped a 
queen’s place, sent her brother, Marigny, to La Tour, the 
latter returned the message, “Tell Madame that I am not 
going to paint her before the whole town.’’ The Pompadour 
could have clapped him into the Bastille for less; as it 
was, and because she had, with all her faults of unscru- 
pulous ambition and merciless statecraft, a nice taste in 
art, and was ever a firm friend to artists and writers, she 
only sent Marigny again and again, till at length the first 
sitting was arranged. The trouble, however, did not end 
here. La Tour had stipulated that during the sittings he 
should not be interrupted by anyone, and when on the first 
day the King himself walked in, the painter walked out, 
and refused to come back again until he was assured that 
the offence would not be repeated. 

Owing to this and other misunderstandings, the huge 
pastel portrait was not finished for three years. Neither 
does the story of its painting even end peacefully, for La 
Tour proceeded to quarrel about the price of it, setting it 
down at 48,000 livres. It was Chardin who prevailed on 
him to accept half of that sum—Chardin, whose own bourgeois 
pictures, as they were then considered, never fetched more 
than the most modest bourgeois prices! In this and other 
matters Chardin gave good advice to the more popular 
painter, who was a Goya for waywardness and irritability, 
and the record of the sincere friendship that existed between 
the two men helps to sweeten a half sincere epoch. The 
picture of La Pompadour, now in the Louvre, is La Tour’s 
accredited masterpiece in pastel. But one is sometimes 
inclined to wonder how far this honorable estimate of its 
merits is due to its unusual size, and whether, after all, 
the power of La Tour is not better realised in some of his 
smaller works, in those heads and shoulders of pretty 
women and brave men that combine in so marked a degree 
the sentiment of a light poetry and the value of artistic 
construction. 

La Tour died in 1788, his last days darkened by in- 
sanity, and with him seems to have died the school of 
pastellists that he vivified. The art that Rosalba brought 
to Paris was, as it were, an exotic rose that would bloom 
only in the gay sunshine of eighteenth-century monarchy, 
and when the revolution broke overhead dispersed its petals 
to the winds. The pastellists were literally swept out of 
existence by the storm of ’89. Their works, La Tour’s 
amongst the rest, went for rubbish prices. Their vitality, 
as a school, was snowed under. The classicists in art who 
followed those troubled days had no use for pastel—not, at 
least, for pastel as a separate art of creating beauty. And, 
though in the hands of Millet, Israels, Lhermitte and 
others we have seen the colored chalk put to charming 
modern uses, it has never seemed so much at home in, so 
perfectly adapted to, its subjects as it was when La Tour 
handled it for the spattering of a rainbow beauty upon an 
unworthy world. 














Present-Bap Problems. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF “CONVERSION.” 


In his new volume of narrative studies, ‘ Broken 
Earthenware” (Hodder & Stoughton), Mr. Harold 
Begbie discusses one of the deepest problems of 
applied psychology. He read Professor William 
James’s remarkable volume on “ The Varieties of Reli- 
gious Experience,” and went down into a London slum 
to test and verify the Harvard philosopher’s observations. 
His papers give the actual records of some of the “ broken 
earthenware,’ the shards of cracked and soiled human 
crockery, he picked up on this deplorable rubbish-heap. 
These stories are told with the novelist’s practised skill, 
and with vivid picturesqueness, and a realism that is re- 
deemed from repulsiveness by the eloquent purity of 
the author’s style. As a collection of authentic human 
documents the volume is of absorbing interest; a piece 
of pathological investigation, scientific in its keen 
analysis, but irradiated by a poetical imagination and a 
glow of sympathetic emotion. And, in a way, it is 
pioneer work, since it points to a fresh and fruitful 
method of handling social problems. On the one hand 
we have had the student in his library tabulating data and 
statistics, and conducting a priori researches into the 
causes of want, misery, and crime; on the other side, the 
writer of fiction and the descriptive journalist are con- 
tent to give merely graphic pictures of the results. Mr. 
Begbie shows them a new use for their talents. The 
literary observer might do for the economist and the socio- 
logist what the explorer does for the scientific geographer. 
He might give him the material to support or disprove 
his hypothesis, and establish or refute the theory by an 
examination of the facts. It is valuable to have Professor 
James’s speculations on the philosophy of conversion 
applied to actual cases of “saved” drunkards and 
criminals drawn up from the depths of London slumdom. 
Mr. Begbie’s pictures of these vessels of grace are 
terribly graphic. The Potter’s Thumb seems to have 
slipped badly in making this shattered earthenware. All 
the specimens are of the worst types known to our civili- 
sation, if civilisation it can be called; for these creatures 
are really savage animals, rooting in the slime and 
garbage at the base of our social fabric. Horrible they 
are in their degradation and brutality, bestial and loath- 
some some of them in their outward aspect; yet they 
have minds, and capacity for affection, and, as it 
turns out, souls that can be “ saved,” traits and qualities 
that are often attractive when the grime of the pit has 
been washed away. There is the Puncher, the ferocious 
prize fighter, the terror of the slum public-houses :— 

“His face is pale, with that almost transparent pallor of 
the red-haired; the expression is weary, heavy, and careworn; 
the features are small, delicate, and regular; one cannot believe 
that the light-colored eyes have been hammered, and the small, 
almost girlish, mouth rattled with blows. The man might be 
a poet; the last réle one would ascribe to him would be that of 
the Ring.”’ 

A more poignant sketch is that of the man who was known 
as Old Born Drunk, the street newspaper hawker who 
had never since childhood been quite sober. Here is the 
impression he made upon the Salvation Army officer by 
whom he was “saved ”’ :— 

“‘The vileness of his clothing and the unhealthy appearance 
of his flesh did not strike the adjutant till afterwards. Her 
whole attention was held in a kind of horror by the aspect of 
the man’s eyes. They were terrible with soullessness. She racks 
her brain in vain to find words to describe them. She returns 
again and again to the word stupefied. This is the word that 
least fails to misrepresent what no language can describe. 
Stupefied! Not weakness, not feebleness, not cunning, not 
depravity; but stupor. They were the eyes of a man neither 


living nor dead; they were the eyes of nothing that had ever 
lived or could ever die—the eyes of eternal, stillborn stupor.” 


Then there is the criminal who began going to prison at 
the age of nine, and at thirty-four had spent half his life 
in gaol; the Copper Basher, a ferocious ruffian who de- 
voted himself to assaults on the police; and the Lowest 
of the Low, a drunkard, thief, and bully, who lived on the 
earnings of fallen women, 
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These degraded wretches, when Mr. Begbie made their 
acquaintance, had been rescued by the Salvation Army. 
The book is a pean in its praise. Thanks to its officers, 
and more particularly one young woman, known, not 
undeservedly, as the angel-adjutant, the Puncher and his 
companions in depravity had become sober, clean living, 
hard working persons consumed with “a passion for souls.” 
The transformation is amazing. I do not wonder that 
Mr. Begbie is carried away when he surveys the process 
by which creatures almost below the level of normal 
humanity, ravaged by alcoholism, sensuality, and brutish- 
ness, are turned into respectable members of society. In 
all the cases “ conversion ’’ came suddenly, as it were by 
the blinding flash of some powerful light streamed into 
(or streamed from) the sinner’s consciousness. It was 
the new version of the old miracle, the miracle of St. 
Paul, of Pascal, of Bunyan, and of many others, a miracle 
as old as Christianity, and, indeed, as old as Buddhism, 
and probably older still. This “call,” this feeling of 
regeneration, of receiving grace, of “ experiencing reli- 
gion,’ is not the less impressive because it is familiar. 
How shall we explain the psychology of that condition in 
which the percipient seems to be born anew, and, in Pro- 
fessor James’s words, “ amid tremendous emotional ex- 
citement or perturbation of the senses, a complete division 
is established in the twinkling of an eye between the old 
life and the new,”’ so that the sinner’s evil habits fall from 
him like a garment, the drunkard shrinks from the taste 
of liquor, the sensualist becomes chaste? Professor James 
does not explain it; nor can Mr. Begbie. Only he insists 
that religion alone, and apparently religion of the sensa- 
tionalist, emotional, Salvation Army type can generate 
the requisite atmosphere. General Booth’s miracles are 
only faint copies of those familiar in the history of all 
Christian and Mahometan revivalist sects and move- 
ments. They have been performed over and over again 
when Methodism has developed a spasm of energy, they 
were capped by Moody and Sankey, and they were 
achieved on a large scale and in very strange circum- 
stances by the Mahdi in the Sudan. “ Conversion,’’ it 
seems clear, comes from an emotional stimulus working 
on a temperament more or less neurotic, touched with 
the abnormality perhaps of genius, perhaps of degeneracy, 
perhaps of hysteria, perhaps—like all Mr. Begbie’s cases 
but one—of drink. He is surely wrong in declaring reli- 
gion is the only exciting cause. Patriotism will often 
produce the same effect. Has he read the records of 
Japan? Or the story of Germany in the Napoleonic 
war? Or the veracious chronicle of Mlle. Boule-de-Suif? 
I do not mean to be flippant in referring to this last 
example. It was a true instance of conversion, though 
religion had nothing to do with it. And Mr. Begbie 
is on insecure ground when he issues a challenge to 
science. Let science perform the miracles of the “ Army,”’ 
he says. Science has done them, as Mr. Begbie will see 
if he looks at the writings of those who have studied 
suggestion in the schools of Nancy and the Salpétriére. 
Any modern text book on hypnotism will furnish him 
with scores of cases of criminals and degenerates who have 
been turned by suggestion to habits of decency, order, and 
honest living. If this treatment of moral and mental dis- 
orders has not been regularly practised, it is because it 
is so uncertain in its results. It does not appear capable 
of being applied to humanity at large. Most of Charcot’s 
successes were obtained with hysterical women. Most of 
General Booth’s, if we may judge from Mr. Begbie’s 
record, are wrought on men diseased by drink and de- 
bauchery. In such cases the emotional stimulus has 
peculiar psychic effects; and I see no reason why treat- 
ment by conversion should not be studied as scientifically 
and dispassionately as treatment by hypnotic suggestion. 
I think the conclusion will be that the one is as limited 
in its curative application as the other ; but both may be 
valuable remedies for certain intractable and obscure 
diseases, moral and physical We may believe in 
miracles; but we ought not to expect them. 


Sipney Low. 


[Mr. Low’s article raises many interesting problems, 
which our readers may wish to discuss.—Ep., Nation. ] 





Betters from Abroad. 


HOW GERMAN WORKERS LIVE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The biggest of the German trade unions, the 
German Metal Workers’ Union (Deutscher Metallarbeiter 
Verband), a society numbering about 700,000 members, 
has just issued a very valuable publication which may 
also interest English readers. The contents are indi- 
cated by the title: “320 Haushaltungs-Rechnungen 
von Metallarbeitern ’’—‘ 320 Household Budgets of 
Metalworkers.’’ One of the remarkable features of the 
German trade unions is their statistical work. They 
have imbued their members with a high sense of the 
importance of statistical information, and educated them 
to very active co-operation in such work. Their litera- 
ture teems with statistical inquiries of every kind. 

The present investigation of the Metal Workers’ 
Union was decided on at the end of 1907, when the union 
considered the question of graduated contributions. It 
was thought valuable for a just solution of this question 
to have as a basis a trustworthy picture of the income and 
expenditure of the different sorts of wage-earners em- 
braced by the union. 400 householding lists and books 
were sent out to forty-one local branches of the union, 
and of these no less than eighty per cent. came back in 
a fit state for tabulation and comparison. Of the other 
twenty per cent. the great majority could not be kept 
for the whole prescribed period of one year because of 
loss or change of work, migration, and similar reasons. 
The 320 serviceable lists represent localities of the 
most different type—big and small towns, progressive 
and retrograde centres, northern and southern districts, 
and workers of every description (turners and fitters, 
moulders and founders, smiths and furnacemen, en- 
gravers and goldsmiths, fine instrument makers and 
brassworkers). The yearly income of the household 
ranges from 1,019 marks (or shillings) to 3,356 marks; 
the average yearly income being 1,856 marks, made up 
of the following sources :-— 


From Wages of the legal head of the household 

(husband or father) w --- 1,485 marks 

Earnings of other members of the family 179 
Outside contributions, sick pay, &c. 

Other sources ... eee ee , 


” 


136, 


1,856 marks 


The average size of the household was 4°91 persons; the 
composition of the 320 households 760 persons over 
and 812 persons under fifteen years of age. With one 
exception the household had a husband and wife as its 
head. The average number of hours worked by the 
legal head of the household was 2,670, the average 
number of working days lost by unemployment was 32°9, 
by sickness 27°2. From this it will be seen that the 
households belonged to the best employed workers of 
their respective sections. Altogether sixty-four house- 
holds had an income of less than 1,200 marks the year, 
or 3s. 3d. a day. 

Now, how have the incomes been spent? The lists 
confirm the old experience that the lower the income the 
higher the relative expenditure on nourishment. Of 
the incomes of less than 1,200 marks, 49°29 per 
cent.; of those between 2,000 and 2,500 marks, 
only 45°77 per cent. were spent on food. The 
percentage of the expenditure for luxuries in 
eating and drinking were almost equal, and equal 
also was the percentage of the expenditure in contri- 
butions to political and industrial unions and for in- 
surance fees. It is interesting to learn that alcoholic 
drinks accounted ‘for a comparatively small item in the 
expenditure. The consumption of beer is calculated at 
62 litres for the year, whilst the yearly average for the 
whole population of the Empire is 117 litres per head. 
This shows that the organised workers are the most 
thoughtful of their class; that organisation leads to 
temperance. 


I pass over other interesting details and come to 
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the principal question of food. There we arrive at the 
following averages per head :— 


per year. per week. 
Meat . 25°1 kilogrammes* 0°48 kilogrammes* 
Butter... 64 ‘ ee 012 a 
Flour 13°53 ” ian 0°26 - 
Bread 160-06 * ove 308 es 
Sugar . 1263 = den 0°24 ‘. 
Potatoes ... 128°95 eo ose 2°48 9 
Milk 115 litres 2°2 litres 
Eggs os) oe 2 


* 2 lbs. 34 ozs. 

This is far, very far, behind the figures regarded as 
necessary by food hygienists, and also very far below 
the standard fixed in the Imperial Navy for the feeding 
of the bluejackets, whose work is hardly more exacting 
than that of the metal workers. Here is a comparison of 
the daily consumption in grammes (15°43 grains). 


Bluejackets Metalworkers 
Meat ... a ret oa 335 7 68°8 
Butter and Lard ... ase 65 i 17°5 
Flour ane sas ar 71 ioe 37:0 
Bread ao pee sie 750 438°5 
Sugar ses sea obs 49 34°6 
Potatoes os . wa 430 353°3 


Even if it is considered that the figures for the metal 
workers include the consumption of young people and 
children, their food compares most unfavorably with 
that of the naval men. It approaches the latter most 
nearly in the item of potatoes and least in the item of 
animal food. When you analyse the foods of the 
different classes of workers, you arrive, of course, at the 
worst scale in the section of the lowest-paid workers. 
The consumption of meat was :— 


Lowest class of workers... 


21°6 kilogrammes per year. 
Highest ,, “ 27°8 


but of potatoes :— 
Lowest class of workers... 135°5 kilogrammes per year. 
Highest ,, 8:8 


” ose ” ” 


I must leave it to the British workman to compare these 
figures with his own consumption. But it is an estab- 
lished fact that he consumes more meat, butter, sugar, 
and similar food than his German brother. 

Not that the German money wages are so much 
lower than those of Great Britain. The German trade 
unions have succeeded in raising the wages of almost 
all the sections of the German workers by considerable 
percentages. The statistics of the agencies for the 
workers’ insurances offer many opportunities for com- 
parison. Since 1903 the accident unions composed only 
of employers have based their records on wages actually 
paid, and since the compensations to the injured workers 
are calculated accordingly, they are in no way interested 
in exaggerating these sums. Well, the figures for the 
metal trader show that, from 1903 to 1907, the wages 
rose on the average 17°88 per cent. On this reckoning 
the workers ought to be better off than they are. 

But they are not. An unseen hand stole into their 
pockets and abstracted much, if not all, of the surplus 
earnings. Putting the prices of the last ten years at 
100, we have had to pay in 1908 in Berlin :— 


Rye (the bread-flour of the workers) ... weg 126 
Wheat i eee _— one ose 122 
Potatoes... in es an ome oni 127 
Second-class Butter ase ons se cas 120 
Lard ees eee eee eee eee oon eee 133 


Only potatoes show any great fluctuation in the prices, 
the average of the nine years from 1900 to 1908 having 
been 108°6. In the case of the other articles the prices 
rise almost without interruption, while they bounded up 
after 1906, when the new tariff actually came into force. 

This rise of the prices, which is to a large degree 
artificial, has made the fight of the German worker for 
a betterment of his lot like a reverse run on a moving 
platform. He has marched bravely forward, but the 
ground under his feet was moving the other way. As he 
looks around him, he sees that,in spite of all his exertions, 
he has, in fact, advanced very little. Nay, the weaker sec- 
tions have rather been driven back.—Yours, &c., 

Schéneberg, Berlin, 

December 26th, 1909. 





Communications. 





AUSTRALIA AND THE REJECTION 
BUDGET. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—You will be interested to learn by the mails to 
hand from Australia what the people there think of the 
rejection of the Budget by the House of Lords. If the 
Tory Party seriously believes that it represents Colonial 
opinion and has Colonial sympathy, a glance at Australian 
papers received this week will cause a rude awakening. The 
latest New Zealand files to hand are dated November 19th, 
and as the telegram announcing Lord Lansdowne’s motion 
arrived on the night of the 18th, New Zealand Press opinion 
upon this move is not yet available in England, but the 
trend of comments upon the Budget debate has left no doubt 
that the Dominion will be quite as emphatic as the Common- 
wealth in condemning the Peers’ attack upon the Constitu- 
tion. 

From Australia comes a strenuous chorus of disapproval, 
quite overwhelming the few timid voices raised in excuse 
or extenuation of the action of the Lords. In New South 
Wales there are two important morning papers, the Sydney 
“Morning Herald” and the Sydney “Daily Telegraph.” 
Both condemn the Lords utterly. In Victoria the great 
organs of opinion are the “Age” and the “Argus.” The 
former—Protectionist though it be; indeed, it is the great 
champion of Protection in Australia—puts fiscalism on one 
side, and is scathing in its denunciation of the Peers’ attack 
upon the rights of the people. The “ Argus ”—Conservative 
and Free Trade—contents itself with a non-committal article 
in which it speaks of the gravity of the step contemplated 
by Lord Lansdowne. More than any other paper in 
Australia, the “Argus” represents such reactionary Con- 
servatism as can be found in the Commonwealth, and yet 
it has not, so far, ventured openly to defend the Peers. 

Going now to South Australia we find both the morning 
papers, the “ Register ’’ and the “ Advertiser,’’ equally strong 
in their protests. The ‘“ Advertiser,” it may be remarked, 
is a keen advocate of Protection, while the “ Register” has 
Free Trade leanings. 

Western Australia is in tune with the sister States. 
The “West Australian,” the only metropolitan morning 
paper, in spite of its more or less Conservative sympathies, 
is as vigorous in denouncing the Lords as is the “ Kalgoorlie 
Miner,”’ the more Radical organ of the goldfields. 

Thus in four States, containing nearly five-sixths of 
the population of the Commonwealth, all the important 
papers but one condemn the Lords, and that one dares not 
come into the open and justify them. 

From Queensland the only two papers to hand of later 
date than November 18th are the Brisbane “Courier” and 
the Brisbane “Daily Mail,” both strongly opposed to labor 
and to land values taxation. They both make excuse for 
the Budget being “referred to the people.’ Queensland, 
however, differs from the other States, in having large pro- 
vincial papers and a Labor Press, which, far more than in 
the other States, represent public opinion ; and their views 
are not yet available. 

The only paper I have seen from little Tasmania with 
its 200,000 people is the Hobart “ Mercury,” which is quite 
amusingly vigorous in its championship of every form of 
privilege. It loves the House of Lords, but, while maintain- 
ing that the Peers are constitutionally within their rights, 
it shrewdly adds: “The controversy is rendered much more 
bitter than it otherwise would be by the foolish action of 
the Preferentists and Protectionists, who want it (the Budget) 
rejected in order that they may have a chance to bring 
in their fanciful schemes for making the foreigner pay the 
taxes, and at the same time give employment by keeping out 
foreign goods.” 

The extracts given below from the other papers men- 
tioned will show that the Australian public are not willing 
to see the British Constitution, upon which their own Con- 
stitutions are modelled, violated in party interests, and that 
they quite understand the motives which urge the Lords 
on to revolution. 

The “Daily Telegraph’ (Sydney) says :— 

“Probably the Asquith Government will be helped in the fight 
by the stubbornness of the Lords, and their arrogant assumption 
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of superiority the deluded conceit of its importance which 
a long spell of Tory Government up to 1906 gave the hereditary 
and nominee House.” 

The Sydney ‘‘ Morning Herald” says :— 

‘‘Were the claim of the Lords in this matter once admitted, 
it would mean that they who have their rights and their privileges by 
the accident of birth, and not by any will of the people, would 
be supreme over Commons and King. The whole machinery of 
Government would be paralysed unless the Lords had their liking. 
They could force a referendum on any question, and thus the 
cause of progress which stumbles forward now with leaden feet 
would be irretrievably ruined. The Lords would be the dictators, 
no matter what Government might be in office. Ministers would 
have responsibility, the Lords would have the power, and the Com- 
mons would be a mere addendum to the legislative machine. — 
They (the Peers) have discussed and criticised Finance Bills, they 
have claimed the right of rejection, but they have never ventured 
on the experiment. Why is it that by a gide wind they are 
venturing now? It is because their profits, which they have gained 
not by their own exertions but by the exertions of the whole com- 
munity, are to render up to the community some return, they 
are to pay something approaching a fair share of the cost of the 
protection which the laws and the navy and the army afford them. 
They, too, see a chance of substituting a tariff, a protective tariff, 
for the present system of Free Trade, and with that tariff they 
hope that they will gain by their agricultural lands becoming more 
valuable. . . . When the Liberal Government renews its lease 
of power, its first step after passing the Budget will be to intro- 
duce legislation which will deprive the Lords of all their present 
power.” 

The Melbourne “ Age”’ says :— 

“To a reactionary coup d’état the answer must come from the 
democracy. The issue once raised must end in nothing short of 
the destruction of the class veto. . . . Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Budget, with its historic land tax clauses and its scheme of 
far-reaching social reforms, touching the life of the masses at its 
very root, has struck the imagination of the country as no legisla- 
tion has done since the Reform Bill. In its spirit and practical 
effects it would reinforce the influences which were fighting for 
the health and progress of the race. It has shown an overwhelming 
feeling as to the crushing monopoly of the land. The land 
taxes are not only just, but, as Sir Edward Grey argued at Leeds, 
they are carefully hedged round so as to impose no burden upon 
trade, industry or enterprise, and they have been framed in such a 
way as not to imperil the security of capital; they are not 
exorbitant and not retrospective.” 

The Adelaide “ Advertiser’? says :— 

“In the mere fact of the extraordinary number of Peers 
assembled at Westminster to destroy the Budget may be seen a 
striking illustration of one of the Liberal Party’s grievances. The 
Lords’ veto, like that of Australian Legislative Councils, but 
even more emphatically, is a party veto. It is practically never 
put in force against Conservative legislation. If the Tories send 
up a measure from the House of Commons, it is assumed to be all 
right. Few of the Peers trouble to attend, and still fewer make 
any pretence of considering the Bills they are expected to pass. A 
Conservative Government may legislate without a ‘mandate,’ but 
it never occurs to the Lords that before they give their concurrence 
an appeal should be made to the constituencies. . . . A non- 
elective Chamber, which virtually represents only one party in the 
State, and is never fully awake unless the class interests it is most 
concerned to protect appear to be in danger, is an anomaly in this 
democratic age, and must be ‘mended or ended.’’ 

The South Australian ‘“ Register” says :— 

““Mr. Lloyd George looks facts in the face, and knows no fear, 
and splendid audacity always accompanies his faith and far- 
sightedness. The bigger the task, the better he likes it. He has 
not only the eye for the big occasion, and the courage which 
rises to it; he has also the instinct for the mighty foe.” 

The “ West Australian” says :— 

“What revision or review did the House of Lords accord to 
the measures of the.last Salisbury and Balfour Administrations? 
Was there any attempt by the Peers to act as national watchdogs 
when these Administrations were in power? Their legislation, on 
the contrary, has only to face serious criticism in the House of 
Commons. But immediately the present Liberal Government 
assumed office a career of consistent and deliberate obstruction was 
opened. Soon a mangled heap of slaughtered innocents lay where 
the legislation asked by the people should have stood. 

In such circumstances people naturally inquire—What is the use 
of the electors returning @ Liberal Government to power? All that 
is vital to their policy is emasculated or destroyed by the House 
of Lords, and the Conservative Party is made ever legislatively 
supreme, no matter how the House of Commons is constituted by 
the people For the great British nation to accept this 
position would be a confession of utter impotence, and of decline 
from a high estate which is almost unthinkable.” 

The “ Kalgoorlie Miner ’’ says :— 

“The House of Lords, the hereditary chamber, the representa- 
tives of property and not of the people, choose so to reject what 
they affect to look upon as an upheaval, the end of all things; 
whereas it may prove but the beginning of all good things. Should 
they enforce their threat, then we shall see what we shall see; 
and possibly one of those things we shall see will be the end of 
the House of Lords in its present constitution, or at least a curtail- 
ment of its present powers.” 

Yours, &c., 
C. H. Cuomury. 





Letters to the Editor. 


IRISH LIBERALS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—It seems to me that my friend, Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, whose letter you published last week, has not 
followed with appreciation the course of events in Ireland, 
but particularly in Ulster, during the last nine years. The 
question that he raises is historical as well as political. 
Previously to 1885 there were three parties in Ireland— 
namely, the Nationalists, the Presbyterian Liberals of 
Ulster, and the Tories, who were mainly drawn from the 
ranks of the Church of Ireland. In Ulster, the Liberals, 
with the assistance of the Nationalists, were always able to 
return from four to six or seven members of Parliament, 
but in 1885 Mr. Parnell broke the informal alliance that 
existed between them and the Nationalists, with the result 
that Irish Liberalism was completely wiped out. In the 
election of that year, eighty-five Nationalists and eighteen 
Tories (including the two members for Trinity College) 
were returned from the whole of Ireland. Mr. Gladstone 
then made Home Rule one of the official items of the Liberal 
programme, and the bulk of the Irish Liberals, following 
Lord Hartington, became Liberal Unionists, and finally 
were merged, for the time, in the Tory Party. In the elec- 
tion of 1886, eighty-five Nationalists again were returned 
and eighteen Tories. The latter represented the whole of 
the Protestant population of Ireland, with the exception of 
a few thousands (or perhaps hundreds) of Protestants, who 
in 1886, at the suggestion of Mr. Parnell, formed the 
Protestant Home Rule Association. The result, then, of 
Mr. Gladstone’s action in 1886 was that a solid phalanx of 
Catholics became arrayed in a demand for Home Rule 
against an almost solid phalanx of Protestants. This un- 
fortunate situation was paraded before the English electors 
in 1892, 1895, and 1900, and undoubtedly it has delayed the 
ultimate solution of the problem. It, however, is, and 
always was, the earnest hope of all Nationalists that the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland would sooner or later 
reach the light, and that they would realise that the de- 
mand for self-government was a great democratic, and not a 
mere sectional, question. 

In the long years that have passed since the introduc- 
tion of the first Home Rule Bill, a marvellous change has 
taken place in Ulster. The cut-throat Unionism of the 
Belfast rioters of 1886 was followed by the more deliberate, 
though scarcely less ferocious, Unionism of the Ulster Con- 
vention of 1892. Then came the Unionist compromise 
which was embodied in the Local Government Act of 1898. 
During those fourteen years an almost imperceptible change 
was coming over the feelings of Protestant Ulster. The 
first outward sign of that change was observable as long ago 
as 1900, when Mr. T. W. Russell, who had been a member 
of Lord Salisbury’s administration, was opposed in South 
Tyrone by a local Conservative landlord. In 1902 a by- 
election took place in East Down, when Mr. James Wood 
was returned as an “Independent Unionist’’ against the 
official Unionist candidate. In 1903, Mr. Mitchell, another 
“Independent Unionist,” was returned for North Fer- 
managh, and in 1905 Mr. Walker, a Labor candidate, 
almost succeeded in defeating the Unionist candidate in 
North Belfast, which had always hitherto been a Tory 
stronghold. 

Mr. Sullivan says that on the resignation of Mr. 
Balfour’s Cabinet in 1905 Irishmen were surprised to learn 
that there existed amongst them a third party. I am afraid 
that Mr. Sullivan has not been a very close observer of 
political events in this country when he suggests that this 
third party sprang into existence, as it were, in a single 
night four years ago. He forgets that the Dunravenite 
movement, which originated in 1902, was symptomatic of a 
strong undercurrent of feeling amongst the Protestant 
gentry, which is still gathering force. The most recent 
evidence of the strength of this movement is the selection 
last week of Mr. Leslie, a member of an old County 
Monaghan family, as the Nationalist candidate for the city 
of Derry. In 1900 a Land and Labor organisation was 


formed in the counties of Antrim and Down, and it was 
almost entirely Protestant in its personnel, and was entirely 
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democratic in its constitution. By a natural process of 
evolution, it developed in 1905 into the Ulster Liberal Asso- 
ciation, the members of which were not bound to adopt 
Unionism as part of their political creed. 

But that is not the whole story. In July, 1902, the 
Orange body, which always was the mainstay of Toryism 
in Ireland, became disintegrated, and the Independent 
Orange Institution was formed, a body whose constitution 
was really based on democratic principles. The first visible 
result of the work of this new organisation was the return 
of Mr. Tom Sloan, in August, 1902, as the independent 
member for South Belfast, his unsuccessful opponent being 
Mr. Dunbar Buller, who represented the old Tory gang. 
At the same time the Labor movement was making great 
progress in Belfast, in spite of the efforts of the Tory wire- 
pullers, and the Protestant artisans of that city now realise 
that bread and butter politics is of more importance than 
the claptrap of Unionist scaremongers. All these various 
forces effected very considerable results in the election of 
1906. Mr. Glendinning, the Liberal candidate, succeeded 
in wresting North Antrim from Mr. William Moore, K.C., 
the pride and hope of the Irish Tories, and Colonel 
Verschoyle, another Liberal, almost succeeded in defeating 
the Hon. Robert O’Neill in Mid Antrim. Mr. Sloan de- 
feated with contumely Lord Arthur Hill in South Belfast. 
In West Belfast Mr. Devlin gained a foothold in the 
northern capital for Nationalism, whilst in North Belfast 
Mr. Walker, the Labor candidate, was within three hundred 
votes of defeating Sir Daniel Dixon. In South Derry Dr. 
Keightley, the Liberal candidate, was in a minority of less 
than one hundred, and North Tyrone and South Tyrone 
were retained by Mr. T. W. Russell and Serjeant Dodd 
respectively. Altogether twelve seats were fought by Liberal 
and Labor candidates, who polled a total vote of 38,215, 
against 11,962 polled for the Tories—a very remarkable 
result. The elections that take place in January will, 
it is confidently expected, show even more remarkable re- 
sults. In all probability the official Unionist members, 
who now number only seventeen, will be further reduced 
in number to twelve, or at the most fourteen. 

I do not see, as Mr. Sullivan apparently does, any 
cause for regret in this revival of democratic feeling amongst 
the Protestants of Ulster. To me it represents the break-up 
of the Tory gang that has held Ireland in thrall for the 
last hundred years. It shows that the “ Nonconformists”’ 
of Ireland are coming into line with their fellow-country- 
men, as they did in 1798, and that they can no longer be 
deluded by the bogies with which they were frightened in 
1886 and 1892. I agree that “the natural party of progress 
in Ireland is the Nationalist party,’’ and I agree, also, that 
“no other army held the field against the forces of 
ascendency in the many dark years of the last quarter of a 
century ’’; but if the democracy of Ulster is again taking 
its proper place on the side of progress, I see no reason 
why it should be discouraged in doing so. Mr. Sullivan has 
all the Celtic impatience with compromise and all the 
Celtic insistence upon abstract perfection. It was, how- 
ever, in the nature of things, impossible to hope that any 
large body of Irish Unionists would proceed to march 
straight from the ranks of Unionism into those of National- 
ism. As I have shown, however, a great advance has been 
made since 1900, and it is showing a deplorable ignorance 
or disregard of events for anyone to suggest that the demo- 
cratic wave of opinion which is passing over Ulster has 
originated with a number of “disappointed applicants for 
favors from the Tory administration.”’ 

As the result proved, Home Rule was not possible in 
1886, nor yet in 1893. It first became possible in 1906, 
and in 1910 it has reached the region of probability. In 
this matter it is hard to distinguish between cause and 
effect; but, whether it is attributable to cause or to effect, 
it is plain that the phenomenon in Ireland of which Mr. 
Sullivan so bitterly complains is intimately connected with 
the success which the question of Home Rule has achieved. 
No Nationalist believes that Home Rule means Rome Rule, 
nor does any Nationalist desire to see maintained for ever 
the irreconcilable attitude which the Ulster Protestants 
adopted in 1886. The events of the last nine years have 
proved that the Irish Presbyterians and Methodists, at any 
rate, are no longer irreconcilable, but that, on the contrary, 
they are preparing to take their share in the work of the 





social and industrial regeneration which the granting of 
Home Rule will render possible. 

I do not think that it is necessary to discuss the minor 
question which Mr. Sullivan has raised—namely, the dis- 
tribution of patronage in Ireland during the last four 
years. It is probably true that during that time some 
injustice has taken place in the giving away of the loaves 
and fishes, but the reason of that is not hard to seek. The 
Irish party could not take any part in the distribution of 
Governmental patronage. The Liberal Government, being 
in sympathy with the aspirations of Ireland, had no desire 
to confer favors upon the old ascendency party. In the 
result, Mr. Bryce and Mr. Birrell were, I suppose, obliged 
to take into their confidence the prominent members of the 
new organisations. It is only fair to add that the respon- 
sible leaders of the Irish movement and the Nationalist 
Press of Ireland have never uttered a word of complaint as 
to that course of conduct. So far as I know, both Chief 
Secretaries would have been only too glad to have been 
assisted by the advice of the Irish party; but, of course, 
that was not possible under the circumstances.—Yours, &c., 

W. J. JOHNSTON. 
32, Elgin Road, Dublin, 
December 27th, 1909. 


THE CREATION OF PEERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—Your Unionist contemporary, the “Standard,” 
has warned the working men electors that a Unionist victory 
would bring them something much more solid than the pro- 
longed and disturbing constitutional struggle which must 
be the sequel of a Radical success. 

As it does not require an extravagant or over-sanguine 
calculation to make us conclude that the Liberal Party are 
going to succeed at the coming elections, it may be useful 
to point out, in anticipation, what the constitutional course 
will probably be immediately after the election. It need 
not be the “prolonged struggle” predicted by the 
“Standard,” but a very short and decisive struggle. 

Assuming that the old principle of redress before supply 
is followed, we may expect that the first move of the Liberal 
Party will be to pass through the Commons and send up 
to the Lords a Bill to carry into effect the Campbell- 
Bannerman Resolution of limiting the veto of the House 
of Lords. The question at once arises, How is this to be 
done? This question was argued in Parliament, and 
definitely settled, in 1832, and a constitutional precedent 
was then established. 

In 1831 the Reform Bill was rejected by the House of 
Lords by a majority of forty-one, and in March, 1832, it 
was again passed by the House of Commons. The Whig 
leaders intimated that Peers would be created to make a 
majority in the House of Lords. The Duke of Wellington, 
speaking in the House of Lords on behalf of the Tory Party, 
denounced the threat of creating Peers as “an unconstitu- 
tional exercise of the prerogative.” This speech is to be 
found in Hansard of May, 1832. 

On May 17th, 1832, Earl Grey, the Prime Minister, 
answered the Duke of Wellington, and the following sentences 
in his speech admirably express the constitutional principle 
which was then finally decided: “I ask what would be the 
consequences if we were to suppose that such a prerogative 
did not exist, or could not be constitutionally exercised? 
The Commons have a control over the power of the Crown, 
by the privilege, in extreme cases, of refusing the supplies ; 
and the Crown has, by means of its power to dissolve the 
House of Commons, a control upon any violent and rash 
proceedings on the part of the’ Commons; but if a majority 
of this House is to have the power, whenever they please, of 
opposing the declared and decided wishes both of the Crown 
and the people, without any means of modifying that power, 
then this country is placed entirely under the influence of an 
uncontrolled oligarchy. I say that, if a majority in this 
House should have the power of acting adversely to the 
Crown and the Commons, and was determined to exercise that 
power, without being liable to check or control, the Con- 
stitution is completely altered, and the Government of this 
country is not a limited monarchy: it is no longer, my 
Lords, the Crown, the Lords, and the Commons, but a House 
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of Lords—a separate oligarchy—governing absolutely the 
others.”—Hansard, Deb. 3rd, Ser. XII., 1,006. 

On the same day Earl Grey and Lord Brougham waited 
on the King, and obtained the following document: “The 
King grants permission to Earl Grey, and to his Chancellor, 
Lord Brougham, to create such a number of Peers as will 
be sufficient to ensure the passing of the Reform Bill—first 
calling up Peers’ eldest sons.—William, R., Windsor, May 
17th, 1832.”—(Roebuck, Hist. of the Whig Ministry, II., 
331-33.) 

On the following day, May 18th, the King wrote to 
Earl Grey: “His Majesty authorises Earl Grey, if any 
obstacle should arise during the further progress of the Bill, 
to submit to him a creation of Peers to such extent as shall 
be necessary to enable him to carry the Bill,’ &¢.—(Earl 
Grey’s Corr., II., 434.) 

As to the classes from whom the new Peers were to be 
selected, Lord Brougham’s own words are interesting: 
“When I went to Windsor with Lord Grey, I had a list 
of eighty creations, framed upon the principles of making 
the least possible permanent addition to our House and to 
the aristocracy, by calling up Peers’ eldest sons—by choosing 
men without any families—by taking Scotch and Irish 
Peers.”—(Lord Brougham, Political Philosophy, III., 308.) 

It may be safely said that no man has lived in the present 
generation who was more familiar with the history and the 
working of Parliament than Sir T. Erskine May. His view 
of this constitutional question is as follows: “It must not 
be forgotten that, although Parliament is said to be dissolved, 
a dissolution extends, in fact, no further than to the 
Commons. The Peers are not affected by it, except as to 
a small rumber of Scotch representative Peers. So far, 
therefore, as the House of Lords is concerned, a creation 
of Peers by the Crown, on extraordinary occasions, is the 
only equivalent which the Constitution has provided, for the 
change and renovation of the House of Commons by a dis- 
solution. In no other way can the opinion of the House 
of Lords be brought into harmony with those of the people. 

Should the emergency be such as to demand it, 
it cannot be pronounced unconstitutional.”—(May, Const. 
Hist., I., 315.) 

“The Commons may be overborne by a dissolution— 
the Lords by a threatened creation of Peers—the Crown by 
withholding supplies ; and all alike must bow to the popular 
will when constitutionally expressed.”—(ib., p. 316.) 

One of the latest and soundest authorities on constitu- 
tional questions is the “English Constitutional History,” 
by Taswell-Langmead. I quote from the fifth edition, 
printed in 1896, the comment on the struggle of 1831-32: 
“The constitutional position of the Lords with regard to 
legislation of which they disapprove, but which is supported 
by the Ministers of the Crown, the House of Commons, and 
the people, may be said to have been definitely settled by 
the result of the memorable struggle with the Upper House 
in 1831 and 1832 on the passing of the Reform Bill. After 
sixteen Peers had been created to assist the progress of the 
measure, the continued opposition of the House of Lords 
was at length overcome by the private persuasions of the 
King, and the knowledge that he had consented to his 
Ministers’ request for power to create a sufficient number of 
Peers to ensure a majority.’’—(Taswell-Langmead, English 
Constitutional Hist., p. 597.) 

Yours, &c., 


Lex. 
December 30th, 1909. 


BALZAC ON FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It would be difficult to find any subject of human 
interest on which Balzac failed to comment in the course of 
his “Comédie Humaine,” and few of his prophecies have 
remained unfulfilled. 

Nothing could be more remarkable than the passages— 
written eighty years ago—in which he explodes the Pro- 
tectionist fallacy, and predicts for the country which should 
adopt a Free Trade policy the very course of development 
which did, in fact, subsequently fall to the lot of Great 
Britain. It is true that Balzac pleaded for the adoption of 
such a policy by his own country; but perhaps she was 
troubled by the raging, tearing propaganda of fiscal re- 





formers, who were going to make her the greatest and 
richest country in the world. However that may be, the 
still, small voice of Honoré de Balzac fell on unheeding 
ears, as sometimes happens with the voice of those who are 
“merely ’’ thinkers. 

The leading motive of “Le Médecin de Campagne,” 
published in 1831-32, is the successful organisation of agri- 
culture and village industries under the benevolent 
despotism of a village doctor, who, by the local application 
of more scientific methods, replaces poverty, sickness, and 
despair by health and prosperity. 

Dr. Benassis stimulates the country-side to the doing 
of all that it can best do for itself, but in making his policy 
clear he says :— 

“In commerce encouragement does not mean ‘ Pro- 
tection.’ A really wise policy may aim at making a country 
independent of foreign supplies, but not by resorting to the 
pitiable shifts of tariffs or prohibitions. Industries must 
work out their own salvation; competition is the life of 
trade. A protected industry sinks into slumber. ‘ 

“The country upon which all the others will come to 
depend for their supplies will be that land which shall 
promulgate Free Trade, and thus become conscious of a 
power to produce its manufactures more economically than 
those of its competitors.” 

Dr. Benassis then succinctly expounds the whole theory 
of international exchanges in the following illustration :— 

“On the other side of the mountain they find it im- 
possible to use wheeled ploughs, because the soil is not 
deep enough. Now, if the Mayor of the Commune had 
taken it into his head to follow our steps [i.e., by growing 
corn], he must have been the ruin of his district. I urged 
them to plant vineyards. This they did, and had an 
excellent vintage last year. Their wine exchanges for our 
corn.” 

Thus does this writer—who had proclaimed the evolu- 
tionary view of race development whilst the greatest 
biologists of his day were still denouncing it—pack an 
economic treatise on Free Trade and Protection into a few 
sentences. 

What would have been the history of France had she 
adopted Balzac’s policy of State and Communal aid to 
agriculture and Free Trade with the world ?—Yours, &c., 

S. D. 8. 

December 29th, 1909. 


FORCIBLE FEEDING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have read Mr. Brailsford’s remarks about 
“ forcible feeding ’’ in your last issue, and, as I am honestly 
unable to understand his exact position, I beg your per- 
mission to ask him the following question :— 

Supposing he admitted that the women suffragists were 
justly imprisoned, would he then consider it right to feed 
them forcibly in case of a persistent refusal to eat? 

If he answers Yes, he is admitting that, apart from 
their imprisonment, he has nothing to complain of; that is, 
his grievance is really about the causes or conditions of 
their imprisonment, and not at all (except through mere 
confusion of thought) about their forcible feeding. 

If he answers No—i.e., that forcible feeding would be 
wrong even if the imprisonment were right—he is logically 
bound to adopt one of these two alternative positions :— 

(a) That a prisoner justly imprisoned should be re- 
leased because, and solely because, he or she refuses to eat. 
I emphasise the “because,” for, the imprisonment 
being ex hypothesi just, there can be no ground for the 
release except the refusal. This would be to let a second 
offence cancel the punishment for the first. 

(b) That a prisoner should be deliberately allowed to 
commit suicide. 

The State treats an attempt at suicide as an offence 
even on the part df the ordinary free citizen, and punishes 
anyone who connives at it. In permitting a prisoner to 


’ 


starve herself to death, the State would itself be de- 
liberately conniving at this same offence on the part of one 
in its own care. 

If Mr. Brailsford has a real complaint against the 
forcible feeding of women suffragists, as distinct from their 
imprisonment, he must accept one or other of these alter- 
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natives, (a) or (b). Which does he? Or what possible 
third alternative can he suggest? 

I hope he will not allow his sense of the indignity 
involved in such feeding (which those who differ from him 
in other respects can feel as keenly as he) to divert him 
from the logical issue. 

It is certainly a horrible thing, but the question is, 
who is to blame for it?—Yours, &c., 

J. A. Sauter. 

8, Sydney Street, S.W. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—The claim of privilege for political offenders has 
arisen because prison treatment has been brutal, and one 
hopes that nobody, or at least nobody outside a prison, now 
wishes to brutalise “ ordinary criminals,’’ whether refractory 
or not. The suffragist prisoners are most brutally treated, 
and it is evident that other women and men must be 
brutally treated too, without publicity, without the support 
of influential friends, admiring crowds and money, and with- 
out the consolation that imprisonment with all it involves 
is voluntarily and deliberately undergone for the sake of an 
idea. I have heard that girls under sentence for child 
murder “have to be”’ forcibly fed. If this is true, and if 
they are deranged in mind, as is likely, why are they in 
prison? Or if they are sane and in despair, is this the 
approved method of help? When a prisoner breaks the 
window or knocks about the tin pans, is it usual to put her 
in handcuffs for twelve hours, or to leave her in a dirty 
punishment cell till she faints? Is it true that, as an 
authority said to Miss Marsh, they “ always break the spirit 
of refractory prisoners ’’? 

These are methods of barbarism, and it is horrible that 
want of sympathy with a conspicuous party should make 
decent people condone them now, when it is impossible not 
to be aware of them. The sentences on Miss Marsh, Miss 
Clarkson, and Miss Neilans are savage. Miss Neilans is 
imprisoned for three months for discoloring some paper. 
The law and prison treatment seem to be quite out of touch 
with modern understanding of human nature, and, after all, 
even a voluntary prisoner is entitled to be treated according 
to reason. Surely it is not possible that these things will 
be allowed to go on. 

I am sorry to learn from Mr. Brailsford’s letter that 
one of the small Superstitions is still alive, a wretched little 
creature with one eye and the forehead of a spider monkey, 
whose name is “ A Reform Bill is necessarily the work of the 
last Session of a Parliament.’’ If it should recur, would 
you, sir, kindly utter the words, “ Right Honourable Walter 
Runciman, Cabinet Minister’’? As it has the greatest re- 
spect for authority, it will at once turn green and run into 
one of the caverns of black basalt which surround the office 
of Tue Nation for the imprisonment of the enemies of man- 
kind. Mr. Runciman did, on October 19th, say to a deputa- 
tion that he thought the Bill ought to be brought in early in 
the new Parliament. This is clearly not only possible, but 
necessary, if the subject is such a large one as adult suffrage. 
If, when the Act came into operation, there were a few years 
of adult suffrage bye-elections to begin with, the timid would 
have time to find out gradually that the new electors were 
of the same color, the same nationalities, the same classes, 
the same political parties, the same religious opinions, and 
the same homes as the old ones.—Yours, &c., 

R. Nasu. 

42, Well Walk, Hampstead. 


[This correspondence must now close.—Ep., Nation.] 


THE FALSITY OF THE PLEBISCITE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The following speech, delivered by the late Jules 
Grévy before the National Assembly on the 19th November, 
1873, seems appropriate to the occasion :— 

“Le plébiscite n’est qu’une fausse déférence pour la 
souveraineté nationale. La masse des électeurs ne peut ni 
comprendre ni résoudre les questions si ardues et si com- 
plexes qu’on voudrait lui poser. Il y a des démocrates de 
deux espéces; il y a ceux du gouvernement direct par les 





masses, et il y a ceux qui admettent le principe de la 
représentation. Je suis de ces derniers. Je trouve que la 
masse d’un peuple arrivé & l’état de lumiéres ot sont 
parvenues les nations modernes n’est point assez éclairée 
pour résoudre elle-méme de telles questions (interruptions 
et rumeurs). Alors, messieurs les interrupteurs, que faites- 
vous ici? Pourquoi ne renvoyez-vous pas devant la nation 
la discussion et le vote de vos projets ordinaires? Pourquoi 
ne pratiquez-vous pas franchement le principe du gouverne- 
ment direct? Si le peuple est capable de statuer sur les 
grands questions de gouvernement, & plus forte raison 
l’est-t-il de discuter les lois ordinaires que vous votez. 
Réunissez donc le peuple sur la place publique et laissez-lui 
le soin de se gouverner lui-méme. Nous connaissons, nous, 
une autre manifestation de la volonté nationale; c’est la 
représentation, qui, seule, rend possible, dans les grandes 
nations, le gouvernement du pays par le pays, mais qui a 
cet autre avantage de remettre la direction des affaires 
publiques & l’élite des citoyens, mandataires des autres; 
cest le grand principe moderne de la représentation, c’est 


le principe liberal et .parlementaire; J’autre n’est 
qu’apparence et déception.”’ 
—Yours, &c., 

J. L. Baxst. 


December 27th, 1909. 


MAKING THE FOREIGNER PAY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Mr. Rowland Hunt infers in his letter that the 
tariff of the United States subjects to duty only those articles 
which the poor do not buy, and he instances three com- 
modities—tea, coffee, and raw cocoa—to prove his state- 
ment. As a matter of fact, the articles he mentions are 
the only three (and cocoa is only free in its crude state) 
which can be said to be used by the masses of the people, 
and which are on the free list. Every other commodity or 
article that is necessary for every-day life for the people 
themselves is subject to very considerable and heavy duties, 
and it only needs to instance a few to prove that such is 
the case. 

Wearing apparel be 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. 
Woollen wearing apparel 60 percent. and 44 cents (1/10) per lb. 
Woollen underwear ae. i ” 

Blankets .. 30 per cent. to 40 per cent. and 22 
ent wee ™' to 33 cents per lb. 

Crockery 


60 per cent. 
Matches 6 cents gross boxes of 100 matches. 
Paper 35 per cent. 
Fish, canned 30 per cent. 
Vegetables, canned 40 per cent. 
Vegetables, fresh ... 25 per cent. 
Oatmeal flour 1 cent Ib. 
Wheaten flour ‘its ... 25 per cent. 
Salt ... ... 0 nen eee «Sf «tO 11 conte per 100 Ib. 
Pickles 40 per cent 
Bacon 4 cents per lb. 
Fresh beef . 14 cents per lb. 
Eggs ... 5 cents per doz. 
Lard ... 14 cents per lb. 


Mr. Hunt fails | to distinguish between the fact that 
in this country duties are levied for the purpose of revenue 
only, and that the greatest part of the duties paid go into 
the Exchequer, whereas in the United States the duties 
levied are for the purpose of Protection, and the amount 
paid direct to the Treasury does not form more than a small 
proportion of what the consumer in that country is called 
upon to pay. It is indisputable that in no country in the 
world is the consumer so heavily taxed, for the benefit of the 
few of the richer classes, as in the United States. 

Mr. Hunt’s mode of calculating the benefits which would 
accrue if Tariff Reform weré introduced into this country 
is, like similar calculations made by Tariff Reformers, 
based on pure theory. He takes no account of the fact 
that our exports of manufactured goods far exceed our 
imports of manufactured articles, and he assumes that the 
three hundred millions of such manufactured goods now 
exported would not be interfered with. 

Mr. Hunt’s advice that the people of this country should 
look back at the lessons of history is one that should be taken, 
and the reader of history would then ascertain the deplor- 
able state in which the masses of the people were under the 
protective regime. They would find that wages were re- 
duced all over the country, that the greatest distress pre- 
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vailed, and that in large towns many were without visible 
means of existence. In Leeds alone there were 2,000 such 
families, and one-fifth of the town’s population was depen- 
dent for existence on the poor rates. 

Finally, Mr. Hunt refers to the warnings that have 
been given to the British men and British women on the 
question, and those men and women cannot do better than 
take note of the warning given to them by Mr. Chamberlain 
some years ago, when he said :— 

““T can conceive it to be just possible, although it is very 
improbable, that, under the sting of great suffering, and 
deceived by misrepresentations, the working classes might be 
ready to try strange remedies, and might be foolish enough to 
submit for a time to a proposal to tax the food of the country; 
but one thing I am certain of, if this course is ever taken, and 
if the depression were to continue or to recur, it would be the 
signal for a state of things more dangerous and more 


disastrous than anything which has been seen since the repeal 
of the Corn Laws.” 


Yours, &c., 
8. R. 
December 29th, 1909. 
[This correspondence must now close.—Ep., NatTion.] 


“THE BLUE BIRD.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Your critic of Maeterlinck’s play, “The Blue 
Bird,’’ seems to have missed much of the secret of its 
charm, and once again one recognises that the most beau- 
tiful things in life do not appeal to every spectator. The 
play is a dream, and a dream would cease to be a dream 
if it were not inconsequent, intangible, illogical. It would 
lose that perfect incompleteness that makes one able to 
enjoy it without deep moral earnestness. 

The lesson of man’s conquest of nature is gently hidden 
by the unsatisfactory episode of the rebellious forest. The 
relations of the dog and the cat are shown much more by 
the natural state of enmity in which they live than by the 
faithfulness of the dog and the treachery of the cat to man. 

The mysteries of life and death are indicated more 
beautifully than any reasoned argument could do it. These 
are at the back of every child’s mind, and are either ignored 
or despised or respected by their elders. M. Maeterlinck 
gives no explanation; he only shows which way the answers 
lie. His play is not instead of teaching, but it throws a 
new light on the old familiar truths. Let us be thankful 
for the spiritual meaning so delicately indicated for those 
who have eyes to see, and let us be neither surprised nor 
offended that the curtain falls without the whole being 
made clear.—Yours, &c., 

M. L. B. 

December 29th, 1909. 


FOOD TAXES, WIDOWS, AND PENSIONERS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sm,—In the conflicting issues of the General Election 
now before us it is of vital importance to consider that great 
army of voiceless and honorable women, I mean the widows 
of England, who, in silence and with patience, endure the 
trials and adversities of life and bring up their children, 
God alone knows how, on a pittance obtained either from the 
small estate left them by their husbands or which by their 
own efforts they are able to obtain by odd jobs. 

From the summary tables of the Registrar-General of 
the 1901 Census, it appears that there are no less than 
1,246,407 widows in England and Wales, more than one- 
fifth of the total married women in those two countries, and 
it is of the utmost importance to consider what the effect 
of any increase in the cost of living must be to these the 
weakest, the most lonely, and the most sorrowful of his 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Admittedly any further taxation of food must in- 
evitably raise its cost, and what compensating advantages 
can any system of Tariff Reform give to these poor women 
to compensate them for this increased burden which it is 
proposed to place on them? Unless an immediate benefit 
equivalent at least to the burden thus thrust upon them is 
secured to them, it will be a disgrace to the manhood of 
England if, for whatever ulterior advantage they may re- 
ceive, they add any additional privation to this honorable 
class of English womanhood. 





This is not the only question to be considered in this 
connection :— 

From the report of the Poor Law Commission it appears 
that, in 1908, there were only 77,705 widows in receipt of 
relief (both indoor and outdoor relief). Just imagine that, 
only 77,705 out of 1,246,407, and of these 33,066 were not 
able-bodied. The figures given are as follows :— 


OvuTpooR RELIEF. 
Able-bodied Widows 32,973 











Children 92,344, or an average of 2°8 for each widow. 
INDOOR RELIEF. 
Ages. Able-bodied Temporarily Not able- 
in health. sick. bodied. 
20-44 ihe 662 ki 761 a 334 
45.59 ul 1,056 au 1,907 se 1,697 
60 Ge 48 ee 231 on 28,140 
Total 1,766 is 2,899 i 30,167 
Total Indoor Relief ike 34,832 
Total Outdoor Relief ... 82,973 
77,705 





When one considers these figures, one cannot refuse 
one’s homage to these women, who exhibit such resource, 
independence, and all the sterling qualities of citizenship at 
its best, in avoiding the taint of pauperism, that only the 
small number of 1,766 able-bodied in the year given had re- 
course to indoor relief, and of the 32,973 receiving outdoor 
relief they have each three children to feed, clothe, and 
bring up as citizens. 

I would also instance a further class who would be 
grievously affected by any increase in the cost of food, and 
that is the old age pensioners. I have not the exact number 
by me, but there are at least between 600,000 and 700,000 
of these, and I would ask upon what conceivable principle 
can it be just to increase the cost of food of these poor aged 
people, who cannot possibly reap any compensating advan- 
tage. An increase of 3d. a week in the cost of food would, to 
these people, be the equivalent to an income tax of at least 
1s. in the £ on the pension received from them by the State. 

I have ventured to deal with this matter at some, but, I 
trust, not disproportionate, length, in the hopes that the 
elector will think, not once, but twice and three times, be- 
fore he does anything to add to the burden already borne, 
and patiently and silently borne, by the aged, the fatherless, 
and the widow.—Yours, &c., 

A. W. Finptay. 

Langholm, 101, Bulwer Road, Leytonstone. 





Woetrp. 


NEW YEAR VERSES. 
F 
W. E. Guiapstone: Born DecemBer 29TH, 1809. 

Ir is a hundred years 
Since the chimes of New Year morn 
Idly broke on the ears 
Of a little child new-born, 
Whose voice, in the fulness of time, 
Ringing a New Year chime 
In the ear of England, should pierce, 
Through the stupor of doubts and fears, 
And the riot of scorn and sin, 
To the heart of England, crying 
That the Year of old feuds was dying, 
And the Year of new hope come in. 


II. 
What dost thou bring, New Year? Triumph or trial, 
Foison or famine, flowers or weeds !— 
“T am the moving shadow on the dial ; 
You are the garden, and the seeds.’’ 


C. H. Herrorp. 
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Reviews. 


THE IDEAS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.* 


“A REVOLUTION’ (said Mazzini) “is the passing of an idea 
into practice.”” The remark is deeply true of all Revolutions 
which are worthy of the name. Some of them, of course, 
are mere changes of masters or of parties. Others, again, 
like the English Revolution of 1688, or the French Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, are little more than a vindication of 
earlier principles.of government against the reactionary at- 
tempts of monarchs. They imply no forward reach, but 
rather a return to accepted usages. The outbreak in France 
in 1789 was of a very different order. It was neither a 
pronunciamiento, nor a reversion to type. It baffled the 
calculations of statesmen and the rules of the party game. 
It was a Revolution because it sought to carry into practice 
ideas fermenting in the brains both of thinkers and of 
peasants. 

Prince Kropotkin is well suited to the task of telling 
again a story that has been told full often. He approaches 
it from a novel standpoint. He is a distinguished thinker, 
but he can feel with the peasants. He has perforce long 
resided in the West, but he has the experience born of con- 
tact with the beginnings of Revolution in Russia. These 
circumstances, which invest the book with a peculiar in- 
terest, have their own perils. His hatred of Russian auto- 
cracy is apt to color his judgments on the far milder rule of 
Louis XVI.; and his memory of Muscovite serfdom tinges 
his description of the agrarian abuses of the ancien régime. 
Macaulay remarked that historians who essay the descrip- 
tion of comparatively recent events incur a danger which 
almost counterbalances the interest of their theme. Their 
story lives because it treats of institutions and parties still 
among us; but it tends to be, and is chiefly used as, a 
repertory of partisan arguments. What was notoriously the 
case in Macaulay’s great work, is so here. Prince Kropot- 
kin intended his narrative to be impartial; but at times it 
sinks almost to the level of a pamphlet against the Tsardom. 

The author unduly depreciates the old monarchy. Louis 
XVI. and his reforming efforts receive short shrift at his 
hands. The King is condemned as a stupid, heartless, 
hypocritical being, whose efforts for reform, always a 
mockery, were abandoned at the first plausible excuse. This 
is to misread the character of: Louis XVI., whose weakness, 
though inexcusable at times, resulted from his very limited 
understanding, his distrust of himself, and the almost 
monastic seclusion in which he had been kept during the 
reign of Louis XV. Having no experience of public affairs, 
he encountered a situation of unequalled difficulty. More- 
over, his Queen was often his evil genius, especially in her 
endeavor to secure the fall of Turgot, a man whom the author 
summarily dismisses as a middle-class pedant. Further, the 
difficulties arising from the opposition of the Parliaments 
to the royal reforms were really serious; but a reader who 
is not aware of the facts would gather from this work that 
the King and Parliaments, as well as the cowardly middle- 
classes, were more or less in a league to keep the people 
out of their rights. This is surely a Muscovite reading of 
events. It is generally recognised now that the position of 
the peasants markedly improved during the years 1774-1788, 
and that the Revolution resulted largely from their rising 
spirit. They were certainly far better off than the serfs of 
Spain, Naples, and Prussia; and Prince Kropotkin should 
have suggested reasons for the outbreak taking place in 
France rather than among those down-trodden peoples. 

Briefly, we think, they were these. The pulse of 
thought beat far more quickly in the French populace, 
partly because of the writings of Rousseau, Mably, and 
others, but also because their troops had fought side by side 
with the soldiers of Washington, and on their return home 
spread the story of the founding of the United States. 
Now, people do not move until some gleam of hope beckons 
them on. France alone saw the gleam. Temporary and 
local circumstances also helped to bring about the débdcle 
in the spring of 1789. The previous summer had been a 
time of drought, broken by most destructive hailstorms; the 





*“ The French Revolution (1789-1793).”. By P. A. Kropotkin. 
Translated from the French by N. F. Dryhurst. Heinemann, 6s, 





winter of 1788-89 was of unusual severity, damaging the 
mulberry trees of the central districts; and it was followed 
by a dry season which lowered the streams and left many 
of the corn-mills idle. The stories of the so-called pacte de 
famine, to which Prince Kropotkin lends too ready 
credence, may be explained partly on this natural basis, 
partly on the fear or credulity of the many, on which selfish 
speculators profitably traded. It is now recognised that 
there was a sufficiency of corn in France itself in 1789; but 
much of it could not be ground into flour; and in many 
localities the populace refused to let it be sent away to 
Paris or other large towns. Hence the bread riots which 
play so large a part in the history of that year. 

The book improves when we approach the outbreaks of 
1789. Prince Kropotkin does well to remind us that the 
jacqueries of that year were not due in the main to the cap- 
ture of the Bastille by the Parisians. Of course, the imita- 
tive instinct is strong, especially among the French; and 
the popular triumph in Paris gave zest to the agrarian 
revolts; but it is well to point out that the outbreaks began 
long before July, 1789. He also holds strong ground, as 
against the National Assembly, when he indicts that body 
for its timidity in dealing with the agrarian abuses. The 
so-called “St. Bartholomew of privileges’’ (August 4th, 
1789) was a thrilling occasion for the Liberal nobles and 
their backers; but that “orgy,’’ as Mirabeau termed it, 
was, after all, little more than a declaration of war against 
Feudalism, soon patched up by a half-hearted compromise 
on the questions of tithe and peasant proprietorship. There 
is something to be said for the plan of maintaining all that 
was tenable in the old system. It was especially hard on 
the curés to sweep away tithes without any compensation 
whatever; and the same may be said of some of the feudal 
proprietary rights in question. But it was certainly the 
height of folly loudly to proclaim the abolition of Feudalism 
and then to fix thirty years’ purchase as the quota for the 
buying out of the feudal lords outright. Here we have one of 
the chief reasons why the Revolution did not “ consolidate.’’ 
It was not (as Carlyle whimsically held) because the con- 
stitution “would not march,’”’ but because the peasantry 
had their appetites whetted and then were put off with 
half a meal. The author harps perhaps too strongly on 
the agrarian motif when he terms the Legislative Assembly 
of 1791-2 reactionary because it did not decree absolute 
manhood suffrage and sweep away without indemnity all 
the relics of Feudalism. Somewhat strained, too, is his 
contention that the Revolution subsided after 1793 because 
the Convention tackled these questions. There were several 
other influences working to the same end, namely, the warp- 
ing influence of a semi-military despotism on democracy, the 
successes gained over neighboring Powers, the rise of the 
old national questions, sheer weariness after four years 
of turmoil, and disgust at the needless ferocity of the 
leaders of 1793-4. 

On these wider questions Prince Kropotkin has little to 
say; and his narrative is weak in regard to the personality 
of the chief actors in the Revolution. It is at its best in 
dealing with the agrarian questions at stake. Their in- 
fluence has never been so incisively described. His volume 
has benefited from the advice of French scholars. A notable 
instance is the long note of M. Guillaume on pp. 137-9. 
We can therefore pardon Prince Kropotkin the exaggerations 
or errors that disfigure his pages. They are numerous—as 
when he says that “the mass of the people, flayed without 
mercy, had come to the point of not being able to produce its 
own food on the rich soil and in the productive climate of 
France’’; or when he vaguely suggests a comparison be- 
tween the English movements of 1648, 1688, and that of 
France in 1789-93; or, again, when he accuses England of 
using all possible means to bring about a relentless war 
against France in 1793 (an Anglophobe legend long since 
exploded); in fine, his persistent glorification of the men of 
the street and his undue depreciation of rulers, statesmen, 
and Assemblies. 

We forget all this and more when we peruse the hopeful 
“ Conclusion,’ gemmed with sentences like this—‘“ A reform 
is always a compromise with the past, but the progress 
accomplished by Revolutions is always a promise of future 
progress.’”” We must add, however, that this progress de- 
pends on a due understanding of the follies and blunders 
of the French Revolutionists, which wrecked their cause, and 
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will wreck that of their would-be imitators, unless they be- 
have with more wisdom and self-restraint. Such wisdom 
will scarcely be gained from this volume, which is a pane- 
gyric of the popular movements of 1789-94 rather than a 
judicial examination. “The people! Always the people,”’ 
exclaims Prince Kropotkin. Be it so. But the example 
of the years 1793-4 is not altogether encouraging, if the 
“popular communism’’ which the author praises has to 
be consolidated under the rule of an “Imperial juggler.” 
We can only hope that the Russian people, to whom he 
points as the leaders in the next great onward move of man- 
kind, will see in the French Revolution not only a beacon 
of hope, but a lighthouse warning off from rocks and 
quicksands. 





THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES.* 


Tus is an excellent work. Dr. Farnell refers in his 
preface to the five volumes into which the work has 
grown, not one volume is too large, though the whole 
is larger by two volumes than it was at first pro- 
jected to be. With its publication what the author 
terms “the self-imposed task,” which has occupied his 
“intervals of leisure throughout twenty years, is at 
last completed.” Had Gibbon allowed himself to say 
in a preface to his history—though his theme was the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire, yet it was not greater 
than the Greek Cults—what he has said in his autobiography 
he would have confessed, as Dr. Farnell has done, that his 
task was “self-imposed’’; but he would have added that 
unoccupied leisure was nigh to madness, for the state of a 
man who tried to live without any “ self-imposed task,’’ was 
only to be described as a form of dementia. It is only the 
men who so fill their memories of leisure that redeem their 
moments from prosaic commonplace. Dr. Farnell, who is 
here more prosaic than Gibbon, does not say on this point 
all he might have said; but he does better than if he had 
tried to imitate the inimitable. With a proper knowledge of 
his own limitations and powers he yet fulfils the promise of 
his opening volume, and brings the work to a respect-worthy 
conclusion. 

In effect, he says, there are subjects between which he 
selects, and of those he specifies as omitted there are three :— 

(a) The worship ; 

(b) The cults of the dead; 

(c) The various ideas thereto attaching; though there 
is a peculiarity of phrasing which co-ordinates (c) with (6). 

Here let me say quite frankly that Dr. Farnell seems 
to have confused his own limitations with those necessary 
to his subject. The function of the book is simply, as stated 
in the title, to interpret the cults of the Greek States, while 
the relation which existed between art and religion in Greece 
is a favorite one with our author. His book, therefore, 
tends to become what the Germans call a real Geschichte of 
Greek art, rather than an account of Greek religion. The 
two subjects of “hero worship’”’ and “the cults of the 
dead,’’ are ideas so intimately and so organically related as 
to be inseparable even in thought. If Greece has any 
philosophic sense and significance for later ages, they are 
due to the cults of the dead, or the doctrine of immortality 
which has a special relation to the future and to the con- 
tinued life of man; and, according to Plato, not only was 
man immortal, but he worshipped the deities because they 
were worshipful and they continued to live in the life be- 
cause in the thought of man. To speak with a modern poet, 
they lived in “the faith of human reason,’’ because they 
were conceived as higher than the highest of human beings, 
not simply in physical qualities, but in moral. And so we 
need the two beliefs treated fully before we can see Greek 
religion as it really lived. 

In this work we find the cults of the Greek States clearly 
conceived, yet what is needed is far more a discussion touch- 
ing the relation of the religion to the States, as well as to 
the ideas that went to make up the religion, than an account 
of the way in which religion is an institution, created of 
man for the culture of his own spirit and the need of 
society. This needs to be clearly stated because it is one of 
the points where Greek religion, as such, profoundly in- 
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fluenced Christianity and the Christian Church. This 
religion must be conceived as distinct from the Christian 
as well as the Greek State. Unless we so conceive it we fall 
into the greatest of all difficulties as regards the idea of 
the State or the religion. And unless this be done, we 
cannot have any philosophy of religion nor any discussion of 
the comparative work of Greek religion. 

If we turn to this volume we find that it contains an 
excellent sample of the way in which, in past volumes, 
Greek religion has been handled. At least there are two 
Deities here treated in detail, Hermes and Dionusos. 
The first of these is Hermes. Dr. Farnell thinks he 
has evidence that Hermes was not a native Greek 
deity, but an adopted and adapted god. One of the evi- 
dences is connected with a name given to him, and it is 
significant, not only of the elevation of Greek religion, but 
also of the fastidiousness of the Greek spirit which natur- 
ally avoided anything that suggested uncleanness, whether 
in God or in man. The word is ¢aAys, which is held here 
to be related to padAds. One of the things that most astonishes 
every visitor to India is the presence of the Phallic 
symbol especially in connection with the worship of a deity 
so great and so austere as Siva. I do not think that Siva can 
be identified with “the reproductive energy of nature.’’ To 
understand him and his association with so grotesque a 
symbol we must recall how the late Professor Monier 
Williams, when he inquired why water was poured upon 
the symbol, was told that the water signified the need of 
some element to cool the heat or keep down the agitation 
of the god. It is because I do not believe that “ Phallic”’ 
worship, as practised at any rate in modern India, is con- 
nected with a Divine being, that I hold it insignificant, or, 
at least, unconnected with “the reproductive energies of 
nature.’”’ This is only one Greek name given to Hermes, 
but evidently from Acts XIV., 12, where Barnabas was 
identified with Zeus and Paul with Hermes, Zeus and 
Hermes stood together, though in connections that make for 
their similarity, and though they are similar, yet it is under 
conditions that speak of Zeus as native to the Greek, while 
the other deity is alien. On the other hand Dionusos is a 
Greek god with a host of epithets which are described as 
belonging to him through his cult. The really significant 
name which is given to Dionusos is a name that is confined 
to Megara, and is not said to signify any living tradition of 
ancestral descent. 

I greatly regret that more cannot be spoken in praise 
of this work, which is genuinely learned without being 
ostentatious in its learning. If I cannot speak as frankly 
as I would like, it is not through any desire to depreciate 
a book which is throughout good. If Farnell had dis- 
tinguished properly between the State and the religion he 
would have done a good turn, and would have placed him- 
self in a better position to deal with men in society; in 
other words, he would have had a clearer notion of religion 
which was to be criticised through itself, and not through 
men gathered together, whether in a college or in a society 
called a State. A. M. Farrparrn. 





SOME ERRORS OF A THEORIST.* 


It is a point of curious significance that whereas the Im- 
perialist strain which Mr. Chamberlain injected into his 
Protectionist movement six years ago has dwindled into 
impotence among the fighting forces of his party, the few 
“economists” who have enlisted in his cause have joined 
because they wished to “save the Empire.” The bacillus 
of Imperialism appears to find a particularly favorable nidus 
in certain sorts of academic brain. Professor Shield 
Nicholson is the latest victim. In this volume, mainly acom- 
mentary upon certain portions of the “ Wealth of Nations,” 
we trace the intellectual wanderings which have brought 
him to the concluston that it may be desirable to bind the 
Empire by a Customs union and a protective tariff. That 
Adam Smith, whom most men have regarded as the great 
gospeller of Free Trade, should here be pressed into pro- 
tective service, may seem strange at first. But to those 
familiar with the type of academic mind, it will be recog- 
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nised as natural enough. The deeper and more detailed 
study of any subject disposes such students to convert ex- 
ceptions into rules, and to correct the popular estimate by 
placing some neglected doctrine in the place of first import- 
ance. Now in the liberal and occasionally loose exposition of 
the principles of free exchange by the great economist, there 
are certain passages of qualification. Adam Smith did allow 
that defence was more than opulence, and that for defensive 
purposes some sacrifice of perfect liberty might justly be 
required. When a home trade in competition with a foreign 
trade was subjected to special taxes, import duties might be 
put on to balance them. The principle of retaliation also 
receives from him a strictly limited assent. Yone of these 
concessions, however, contravenes the economic validity of 
Free Trade logic. 

Professor Nicholson cannot really extract authority for 
his main position from these sources. It is to Smith’s 
argument in favor of the superior advantages of home em- 
ployment of capital that he directs himself. He persuades 
himself that Smith would have been willing to prevent in- 
vasions of our markets in certain eventualities by means of 
a protective tariff. “Adam Smith, looking always to facts, 
makes it an essential condition for the retention of capital 
in the home country that it should obtain equal, or very 
nearly equal, profits as compared with employment elsewhere. 

If, then, by a small duty the home market can be 
retained for our own workmen—if the small duty gives 
enough profit to retain the capital—the duty would, on his 
principles, be an advantage, unless it can be shown that the 
capital, if displaced, would find at least equally advantageous 
employment at home in something else.” 

Professor Nicholson intimates that Adam Smith had no 
principle wherewith to decide whether or not a tariff can 
increase the volume of employment of capital and labor, 
and for his part he insists that what is needed is a Royal 
Commission to study the facts. This, in effect, is a frank 
abandonment of the theory of exchange on which Free Trade 
takes its stand. Admitting, as he does, that Adam Smith 
did in fact reject all the proposals of Protection in his 
time as injurious to the people both in their capacity of 
consumers and producers, Professor Nicholson urges that 
these positions are not binding upon our time, that they 
need “the verification of experience, and from generation to 
generation experience changes or may change.” “In this 
demonstration no repetition of postulates and axioms can 
dispense with the appeal to experience.” 

Now we deny that this rightly represents the attitude 
of Adam Smith towards the principles of free exchange. He 
would not, consistently with the main trend of his thought, 
have admitted that postulates and axioms and the play of 
logic were incompetent to dispose of such a fallacy as that 
Protection can increase the volume of employment in a 
country. Professor Nicholson may hold this, but if he 
does, we would invite him to show, by illustration, how a 
Royal Commission can possibly by any appeal to facts test the 
issue. 

He makes a good deal of play with the statement that 
Smith’s objection against tariff duties was fear of creating 
monopoly, and suggests that, if it could be shown that such 
an effect would not ensue, Smith might have sanctioned 
Protection of home markets. No doubt there are passages 
in which Smith allows that import duties might be used for 
revenue, without urging the necessity of corresponding 
excise, but to give away the entire Free Trade position upon 
the strength of a few qualifying passages of this kind is an 
abuse of intelligent criticism. 

However, we are not concerned to defend the absolute 
logical integrity of Adam Smith. The curious thing is that 
Professor Nicholson should choose so intricate a manner to 
unfold his own Imperialist proposals. 

What he is “after” is succinctly expressed in his con- 
cluding paragraph—‘ Imperial defence, to which every 
nation, or dominion, or commonwealth contributes its share ; 
a system of representation by which every responsible con- 
stituent of the empire has a voice in the control of the 
concerns of the whole ; an immense internal market for every 
part of the produce of all the constituents ; a Customs Union 
and a common policy in commercial relations with other 
countries ; a policy adverse to every kind of monopoly, and 
favorable to everything that increases the revenue and the 


ments of an intellectualised civilisation. 





prosperity of the great body of the people throughout the 
empire.” 

If Professor Nicholson had made any intelligent study 
of public opinion in the colonies, he would know that Free 
Trade within the empire was nowhere entertained as a possi- 
bility, that no single colony was to be scared or argued into 
withdrawing the protection of their manufactures against 
the competition of British goods, that neither Canada, nor 
Australasia, nor South Africa would hand over their national 
defences to a central Army and Navy, would limit their 
control of their fiscal arrangements, or would undertake the 
vast responsibilities of governing and defending our great 
‘unfree’? empire. Imperial federation of this sort is defi- 
nitely killed. All this might have been learned from a 
careful reading of the Report of the last Colonial Conference, 
supplemented by such account of the negotiations for 
Imperial Defence as have been published this year. 

The notion that any such Imperial Customs Union, with 
the necessary tariff against foreign goods, would fail to foster 
“ monopolies” in this country, or would increase the aggre- 
gate revenue and prosperity of our people, is not particularly 
plausible, even when put forward under the protecting aegis 
of Adam Smith. 





A CITY OF ITALY.* 


Tue strong attraction which the Italian Renaissance still 
has for all thoughtful people is explained when we remember 
that we are still to-day living in Renaissance ideas, and 
continuing the line of thought which the Renaissance 
initiated. We feel the same liveliness of interest in the 
original Italian movement that a river, if a river were 
conscious and self-analytical, might be expected to feel in 
its own natal source. Moreover, in days like these, when 
culture has become such a concentrated and laborious affair, 
and when all the realm of knowledge has been parcelled out 
among specialists and experts, who from time to time 
administer to us in small dry doses the results of their 
highly scientific investigations, but who naturally resent 
the intrusion of unlicensed outsiders into their own private 
domain, in such days as these it is, to say the least, not 
strange that we should turn longing eyes to a time when 
knowledge was free, when the delight of the mind in the 
exercise of its own faculties was the incentive and the 
inspiration, when men thought less of the find than of the 
search, when, as if frem a mountain top, the first thinkers 
looked out over the landscape of the future, bathed in dew 
and light, all fresh and untrodden, before yet the Professor 
had claimed his lot in it, and dug himself in, and put up 
his “trespassers will be prosecuted.’’ It has been argued 
that the Renaissance itself was not very deep in knowledge, 
that “science is indebted to it,’’ as the encyclopedias say, 
for no discoveries of first-rate magnitude. Nevertheless, it 
made the discovery that thinking and investigating were 
sources of excitement and felicity, and was not that dis- 
covery the father of all future ones? Any man with a grain 
of mental vitality in him would rather, we take it, discover 
for himself that a duck can swim than be professorially 
instructed in the whole contents of modern science. It is 
the mind’s activity that counts, not what the mind’s activity 
brings in. If we could but forget all we have learnt, then 
we might have the joy of learning it all over again. But 
alas! we cannot forget. 

So, grown old and disillusioned, with much petty 
knowledge stored in our tired old brains, we look back 
with a regretful interest at that golden intellectual youth 
of ours among the hills of Italy. We look first and most 
at Florence, of course, for Florence was as much the source 
and centre of the new intellectualism as Athens had been 
of the old. The lead Florence took and kept in every depart- 
ment of science, literature, and art, she took and kept by 
right of her keener and quicker intellectual sensibility. To 
science, literature, and art, she first gave the aim and 
tendency that was necessary to their development as instru- 
Florence, in a 
word, adapted art and letters to the conditions of modern 
life. 


* “Bologna: Its History, Antiquities, and Art.” By Edith B 
Coulson James. Frowde. 12s. net. 
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A COMFORTABLE OLD AGE 


Very many have their capital invested in ordinary high- 
class securities yielding such a low rate of interest that 
their incomes are quite inadequate to their requirements. 
Few are aware that by selling these securities and using 
the capital to purchase an annuity they may increase 
their incomes from two to eight-fold, according to the 
purchaser’s present age and state of health. 

For example, £1,000 invested in the ordinary way 
in gilt-edged securities will yield perhaps £30 per annum. 
Invested in an annuity, a male aged 45 would draw 
annually £67 4s. ; at age 60, £97, and at 80, £213 5s. 

An annuity with a sound life assurance company has 
the supreme advantage of absolute safety. Professor de 
Morgan, the great mathematician, affirmed: “ There is 





nothing in the commercial world which approaches even | 


remotely the security of a well-established life office,” 


and Mr. W. Schooling says in “ Life Assurance Ex- 


plained,’’ “The position of an assurance company is much 
more stable than that of a bank.” Why, then, pinch 
yourself on a mere three per cent., or, worse still, risk 
both capital and income, and invite worry and anxiety, 
in an attempt to obtain 4} or 5 per cent. by investing in 
stocks or second grade bonds, when you may with the 
very best security obtain 6, 10, 15, or 20 per cent. of the 
amount of your capital annually for the rest of your life? 
If you have not considered the matter you naturally 
It is 
If you knew when your life 
would end, you could spend part of your capital and all 
of your interest each year, so that at your death your 
capital would be exhausted. For lack of such fore-know- 
ledge, you cannot safely adopt this method. You can, 


ask how it is possible to give such large returns. 
the result of co-operation. 


however, obtain the equivalent result by co-operating 
with others through the medium of a well-established life 
assurance company, thus getting the benefit of average 


duration of life, with the assurance that should you live | 


to extreme old age your income never fails. 


Having decided on this method of providing for a | 


comfortable old age free from the vexatious cares and 


worries of uncertain investments, it only remains to select | 


a company which best meets your requirements. 

The insurance editor of the “ Daily Telegraph ’’ re- 
cently gave the following good advice on this question :— 

“The rate of interest that can be earned upon the 
funds of a life office is the main factor in settling terms 
for annuitants which a life assurance company can give. 
The Colonial companies are able to earn a substantially 
higher rate of interest upon their funds, and see the way 
clear to keep on earning a higher rate of interest in the 
future than English and Scottish societies. Consequently, 
the Colonial offices can afford to give better terms to 
annuitants than English and Scottish companies. 

“I frequently have to explain to correspondents the 
pros and cons of Colonial offices for annuities, and per- 
haps, therefore, it is well to put on record this opinion 
on the subject, because, the security being first-class, it is 
to the advantage of annuitants to obtain the superior 
terms which the Colonial offices are in a position to give.’’ 


There is no company to which the above remarks can 
be more appropriately applied than to the Sun Life of 
It has £6,000,000 of well-invested funds earn- 


Canada. 





AND HOW TO SECURE IT. 


ing £5 10s. per cent. per annum, and gives its annuitants 
the advantage of this high rate. The result is that the 
Sun of Canada pays a higher rate to annuitants than any 
other company doing business in Great Britain. 

This statement can be easily verified by consulting 
any standard work of reference on the subject. 

The Sun of Canada was established over forty years 
ago, and confines itself strictly to life and annuity busi- 
ness. It has for many years transacted a successful 
business in the United Kingdom, where it has steadily 
grown in favour as its merits have become better known. 
In Canada, its home field, where it is best known, it 
has in volume of new business surpassed all other Cana- 
dian companies. Its annual new business is exceeded 
by very few companies in the British Empire. 

For the special protection of policy-holders and 
annuitants in Great Britain and Ireland, the Sun Life 
of Canada has made a voluntary permanent deposit of 
£100,000 in the Bank of Scotland, in the names of the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Albemarle and the Right Hon. 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., P.C., as trustees for the 
faithful performance of all its obligations in the United 
Kingdom. 

The following shews the amount required to pur- 
chase an annuity of £100 per annum, payable half- 
yearly, in the Sun Life of Canada, in comparison with 
other British offices :— 


MALES. Age Age Age 
55 65 75 
SUN OF CANADA ... ian ... £1,214 £895 £613 
Average of other British Offices £1,307 £956 £635 
FEMALES. 
SUN OF CANADA ... ee ... £1,335 £992 £669 
Average of other British Offices £1,441 £1,071 £701 


In addition to giving a larger return than other 
companies, the Sun of Canada pays the stamp duty 
amounting to £5 on each £1,000 of purchase-money, in 
many companies paid by the purchaser. 

The company has adopted the equitable system of 
granting larger annuities where the health of the 
annuitant is slightly impaired. When the impairment 
is of a more serious nature, the amount of the annuity 
is correspondingly increased. Rates for these will be 
quoted on application. 

Many persons are deterred from purchasing annui- 
ties because of the loss of capital that would result from 
early death. To obviate this objection the Sun of 
Canada issues annuity bonds guaranteeing that should 
death occur before the annuity payments equal the 
amount invested the difference will be returned to the 
annuitants’ legal representatives on proof of death. 

Deferred annuities to begin at some fixed date in 
the future may be purchased at greatly reduced rates, 
and may be paid for in a single payment or by annual 
or half-yearly instalments, either with or without 
return of premiums in case of death before the first 
payment of the annuity becomes due. 

Survivorship, joint life, and all other forms of 
annuities are granted by this company. 

The chief office of the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada is 93, Queen Victoria Street; manager, 
J. F. Junkin. Full particulars will be sent free to any 
enquirer. The date of birth should be given.—{ Apvr.| 
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And yet an Italy that was all Florence would be but a 
meagre and uninteresting affair. So much that enriches life, 
so many thoughts and aspirations we could ill afford to 
let die, were housed in other cities! In Padua and Bologna 
scholarship had struck root, in lonely Perugia were 
treasured the pure relics of medieval sanctity, in Naples 
and the South the old childish, wide-eyed paganism still 
pleasantly survived, among her grey lagoons Venice darkened 
and glowed in all the voluptuous splendor of Oriental color. 
The chief Italian cities seem like a cluster of precious 
stones, each flashing with its own light, Florence, the white 
diamond of intellectualism, shining in the midst of them. 

It is of one of these cities that Miss James writes. Like 
all the others, Bologna has its own history, its own charm 
and interest, its own individuality. This individuality 
Miss James his disengaged with much skill and precision. 
She calls her work a “ slight sketch ’’; but it is more than 
that. If not exhaustive, it is essentially suggestive. The 
chapters on art, on history, on archeology, on literature, are 
based on wide reading and a careful examination on the 
spot of the best authorities. Occasionally we are tempted 
to think that the author has yielded a little to the inclina- 
tion we all have slightly to overrate the importance of a 
subject to which we have devoted years of attention. We 
doubt if an entirely dispassionate critic would rate Bolognese 
painting quite as highly as Miss James is inclined to rate 
it. Nevertheless, on this subject as on others, she writes 
with a thorough knowledge of the latest critical researches, 
and in several particulars, notably in her vindication of 
the merit of Jacopo degli Avanzi, in which she avails her- 
self of the light thrown by Mr. Perkins on that artist’s 
work, she performs a useful service in counteracting the 
inadequate but still prevalent estimate of Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. The book, in short, is the fruit of much 
study, careful investigation, and no slight literary ability, 
and may quite confidently be commended, not only to 
visitors to Bologna, but to all who wish for a succinct but 
not superficial history of the city. 





TALES OF OVERSEAS.* 


Mrs. MeEyNeELL, in her thoughtful essay, “ Decivilised,”’ 
took to task the provincial, overseas, American or colonial 
for promising “the world a literature, an art, that shall 
be new because his forest is untracked and his town just 
built.”” She spoke of the “young nations with withered 
traditions’ born into “an inclination for things mentally 
inexpensive, nations for whom there is no future, since 
the infection of commonness once begun in the many, what 
dulness in their future!’’ From “the infection of com- 
monness,’’ which modern civilisation has spread all over 
the globe, it is true that literature can gain no advantage. 
Purity and beauty of style are qualities that wake no 
response in democracies that seek inspiration in the cheap 
novelette and joy in the gramophone. More serious is the 
lack, both in supply and demand, of original matter 
in communities whose experience of life, at least, lies often 
out of the track of routine. It seems that an unconven- 
tional life does not heed unconventional types of minds. 
The Colonies offer scant encouragement to writers to look 
at life with a fresh eye, and these last are compelled to 
hawk their wares in London, with but a shadowy chance of 
attracting the attention of English people, whose sym- 
pathies rarely carry beyond the radius of their own affairs. 
It is for these, as well as for other reasons, that we wel- 
come the two volumes before us, “The Trader’’ and 
“Tropical Tales,’’ both of which reveal the unconventional 
horizon of writers who, irked by the cramping routine of 
the daily duties and distractions of town life, have wan- 
dered far from the centre. It is interesting to note the 
contrast in the attitude of the man and the woman wan- 
derer. Miss Dolf Wyllarde, whose talent is indeed not 
seen to such advantage in her short stories as in “The 
Story of Eden’”’ and “ Uriah the Hittite,” is fond of show- 
ing us heroines who, under the hardened mask of women 
who are fighting for their own hand, conceal a nervous 


*“ Tropical Tales.” 
“The Trader.” 





By Dolf Wyllarde. Stanley Paul. 6s. 
By Cecil Roew Johnson. Duckworth. 6s. 








intensity of unsatisfied feminine feeling. The absence of 
the sheltering warmth of home life, while developing in 
them a frank camaraderie with the men with whom. they are 
thrown together, naturally intensifies their desire for 
social happiness. Unlike the women of a luxurious 
society, if they are hard without, they are soft within. 
Women whose inexperience or girlish innocence has 
been taken advantage of by men who scheme to play on 
feminine weakness are prominent in Miss Wyllarde’s 
works. Perhaps the cleverest stndy in “ Tropical Tales” is 
the first, which closes with the passionate relief of a girl 
when she hears of the death of a man whose memory she 
hates for the pain and fear it has brought her. “There was 
a brief episode in her life which she would have given 
anything to wipe out—and, behold, it was done for her! 
He was gone—she might breathe freely again.”’ Another 
clever tale is ““On the Plains’”’ which recounts how the 
new manager in a Jamaican sugar factory, when summoned 
to his child’s deathbed, cannot leave it in an hour of crisis, 
and how his wife cannot fathom his masculine sense of 
duty. Interesting, also, is the last sketch, “Across the 
Pastures,” which makes clear under what scheme of household 
arrangements it is that the tropical portions of the Empire 
see the steady increase of a snuff and butter colored popula- 
tion. The colored woman’s point of view is well brought 
out here, and it would be interesting to know what propor- 
tion of Englishwomen would sympathise with her. 

Less critical in outlook is Mr. Cecil Ross Johnson’s 
“The Trader,” a story of overseas experiences, agreeable in 
its masculine impersonality and breadth. While the author 
has nothing of the artistic skill that distinguishes the pages 
of Mr. Conrad, his tone is free from the drum-beating 
of Mr. Kipling’s school. His hero, Carteret, is an 
Englishman of good traditions, who emigrates to 
Australia, and, after some years of painful experiences of 
Queensland droughts and a straitened livelihood in bush 
townships, joins a fellow rolling-stone, Burdan, in setting 
up a trading station on the coast of British New Guinea, in 
the Torres Straits. The part of the coast selected for the 
venture is Danger Bay, a district where the natives are still 
savage and warlike, and one, consequently, shunned by the 
white traders, who are not to be found within a hundred 
miles on either side. The narrative gives lively pictures of 
tragedy and comedy in the life of the dozen white men 
settled within a few hundred miles, such as Curtin and 
Wayne, the Resident Magistrates, who each administer a 
district ; Polk, the ruffianly ex-mate of “a Yankee floating 
hell’; Hendrickson, the trader on the Fly River, whose 
half-caste daughter, Anna, unluckily the one who bakes the 
better bread, elopes with an amorous pearler; and Smith, 
who is maimed in the most hideous fashion by the explo- 
sion of a dynamite charge. The pages on the death of this 
unfortunate man, who lies in agony imploring his mate to 
put him out of his misery, and the agonising debate of his 
two haggard-faced watchers, in whom conservative instinct 
fights a battle with humaner reason, bite deep into the 
memory. Excellent is the sketch of Curtin, the Magistrate, 
with his half-bitter, half-wistful look, a man who is eating 
his heart out at his lonely post, Daru, to which it is im- 
possible to bring a white woman. Curtin is engaged to a 
girl at home, and has no prospects of an exchange or a 
pension, and a couple of months elapse between each mail. 
The chapter entitled “I Take a Few Passengers,’’ which de- 
scribes Carteret’s cruise with some dangerous scallywags from 
Thursday Island to the mouth of the Mambare River, with 
an inland excursion to a new goldfield, is full of capital 
touches. A mutiny is quelled on board more by luck than 
by management, and the passengers develop so many feuds 
between themselves that Carteret is left to sail the ketch 
in peace. Typical is the trader’s rencontre with the little 
cockney, Thornton, a New Guinea official, who turns up in 
the nick of time to rescue Carteret when he has been down 
five days with fever and dysentery, left alone in the bush, 
his carriers having gone on to the station in search of help 
and food. Thornton’s practical philosophy is so typical of 
the cynical spirit in which the white traders and planters 
face life that we select a passage, in which tragedy and 
comedy are nicely blended :— 


I realised that I was alive, and apparently going to live. 
“For God’s sake move me,” I said. 
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FREE TRADERS 


Should study and circulate the 
following important works :— 


THE LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 
By LORD MORLEY. With a Portrait. Popular edition 
in 1 vol. Cloth 2s. 6d. net (post free 2s. 10d.). 
Jubilee Edition in 5 vats 7s. the set. 
Special Edition in five parts. Paper covers, 6d.net each part. 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF 

RICHARD COBDEN. 

New Edition. With Preface by LORD WELBY and Intro- 
ductions by SIR LOUIS MALLET and WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT. With Frontispieces. 2 vols, (Reformer’s Book- 
shelf.) Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. (post free). 

RICHARD COBDEN AND THE JUBILEE OF 

FREE TRADE. 

By P. LEROY-BEAULIEU, HENRY DUNKLEY 
(‘* Verax”) Dr. THEODOR BARTH, The Right Hon. 
LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P., and The Right Hon. 
CHARLES VILLIERS, M.P., with Introduction by 
RICHARD GOWLING. Uniform in style with the Jubilee 
Edition of ** Richard Cobden.” Cr. 8vo, cloth, 3s.6d. (post free). 

COBDEN AS CITIZEN. A CHAPTER 

IN MANCHESTER HISTORY. 

Being a facsimile of Cobden's pamphlet, “ Incorporate Your 
Borough !” with an Introduction and a complete Cobden 
Bibliography. By WILLIAM E. A. AXON, 2ls. net (post 
free 21s. 5d.). 

SPEECHES ON QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY, 
By RICHARD COBDEN. Edited by JOHN BRIGHT and 
JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. Witha Preface by JAMES 
E. THOROLD ROGERS, and Appreciations by J. E. 
THOROLD ROGERS and GOLDWIN SMITH, and 2 Photo- 
gravure Portraits. Fifth Impression. 2 vols. Large cr. 
8vo, cloth. (Uniform with the Jubilee Edition of Morley’s 
‘* Life of Cobden.”) 7s. (post free). 


ECONOMIC SOPHISMS OR FALLACIES 

OF PROTECTION. 
By FREDERICK BASTIAT. Containing an Introductory 
Note by the Right Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P., and a 
Frontispiece. Cloth 3s. 6d. (post free). 

“The cardinal doctrines of Free Trade have never been more cogently pre- 
sented or more brilliantly illustrated.""—Mr. Asquith in the Introductory Note. 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES UNDER FREE TRADE. 

Essays by various writers. Edited by HAROLD COX. 
Cloth. (Reformer’s Bookshelf). 3s. 6d. (post free). 
THE HUNGRY FORTIES. 
An account of Life under the Bread Tax from the letters of 
Living Witnesses. With an Introduction by Mrs. COBDEN 
UNWIN, Illustrated (Reformer’s Bookshelf). 3s. 6d, 
(post free). People’s Edition. Paper Covers, 6d. (post free). 
COBDEN’S WORK AND OPINIONS. 
By LORD WELBY and SIR LOUIS MALLET. 3d. net 
(post free 4d.). 
PEERS OR PEOPLE? 
The House of Lords weighed in the Balance and Found 
Wanting. By W.T.STEAD. Popular edition, 1s. net (post 
free ls. 3d.). 
THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
By J. WYLIE. Cheap edition. Paper boards, Is. net. (post 
free ls. 2d.). 
“ A concise and impartial history of the House of Lords.”—The Times. 
THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND. 
By SIDNEY LOW. Popular edition. 3s. 6d. net. (post 
free 3s. 10d.). 


UNWIN’S SOCIOLOGY SERIES. 
Paper boards, 1s. net. (post free 1s. 3d.). 
INVASION AND CONSCRIPTION. 
By J. A. FARRER. 
THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 
By J. T. HOBHOUSE. Witha preface by the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. HALDANE, 
WOMEN’S WORK AND WAGES. 
By EDWARD CADBURY and Others. 
A complete list of the volumes in Unwin’s Sociology Series will be 
sent free on request, 


PAMPHLETS. 
CORN LAW RHYMES AND OTHER VERSES. 
By EBENEZER HOWARD. Paper covers, 2d, Cloth limp, 
. (Postage 1d.) 
SIDELIGHTS ON PROTECTION. 
The History of a Vanished Industry. By AUSTIN TAYLOR, 
M. P. Paper covers, 6d. 











T FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London, 





January Number Ready on Ist. 


The Hibbert Journal. 


Principal Contents of January Number. 
Father Tyrrell: Some Memorials of the last Twelve Years of his Life 
By Baron F. von Hueet. 
George Tyrrell: A Friend’s Impressions. By Rev. C. B. Osporne. 
Tennyson. By Professor Henny Jones. 


Greek Religion and Morality as set forth by Pindar. By Professor 
Epwarp B, Clapp. 


The Collapse of Liberal Christianity. By the Rev. K.C. ANpERson, 
Orthodoxy, Heterodoxy, Heresy, and Freedom. By the Rev. P. T. 
ForsyTH, D.D. 








Divoreons! By AN Evaneeticat Layman. 

Grounds of Faith: A Study of Likelihoods. By AtserT GrnRine. 
Faith and Knowledge. By Professor Epvarp Kora. 

Truth in Art and in Religion. By E. F. Cannirr. 

Catholicism and Happiness. By the Rev. R. L. Gates. 

Savage Supreme Beings and the Bull-Roarer. By R. R. Maret. 


Seif-Assertion in Nietzsche and Self-Surrender in Boehme. By 
W. A. Ross and the Rev. G. W. ALLEN. 


Discussions. Reviews. Recent Books and articles, 


Single Numbers, 2s. Gd. net.; 28. Od. post free. 
Subscriptions, Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 








JESUS or CHRIST? 


BEING THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL SUPPLEMENT for 1909. 


Now Ready, — 308 pp. super royal 8vo, 5s, net. 
‘ostage inland, 6d. 
This volume comprises contributions from the undermentioned writers :— 


The Bishop ef SOUTHWARK 

Canen H. SCOTT HOLLAND 

Rev. Father JOSEPH RICKABY, S.J. 
The Late Rev. GEORGE TYRRELL 
Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, D.D. 
Rev. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A. 
Professor B. W. BACON, D.D. 

Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, D.D. 

Rev. Principal J. E. CARPENTER, D.D. 
~ OLIVER LODG 


NEL 
Professor P. SCHMIEDEL 
Professer NATHAN SODERBLOM (Upsala) 





Just Published. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. net ; postage 4d. 


SCIENCE, MATTER, AND 
IMMORTALITY. 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, M.A., M.B., C.M., 
Author of ‘‘ The Romance of Medicine,” ** Air and Health,” ete. 


Prof. J. Antaur THomson, in “‘ The British Weekly."—‘‘ We are con- 
tinually in need of having the history retold, since each great discovery 
makes i new. For this reason alone we should welcome Dr. Macfie’s story 
of the becoming of things, for he has got a grip of modern researches and 
sees their ng on past evolution, but we find a stronger reason in the 
way the story is told. There is a glow about it that we miss in most 
expositions of the oo process, which discuss the stages iu the unfolding 
with pal tologica ity.” 





From the First Review.—“ As a general compilation of the achievements 
and limitations of Science it is altogether admirable, and we know no work 
of recent date better fittei ped. ny the non-expert some idea of the new 
knowledge. A man who has it with any care will have quite as much 
knowledge of recent Science as anyone, not a specialist, need require, and he 
will find, besides, much that is spy ee a on what Science 
in the future is likely toachieve.”— From a er in Globe. 








Crown Theological Library. New Volumes. 











MODERNITY AND THE OLD 
THE CHURCHES. EGYPTIAN FAITH. 
By Pref. Hpovarp NavIiLir, 
By Prof. Percy GarDNeER, slated by Rev. Colin 
Litt. D., Oxford. Campbell A. MD. 
Just Ready. Crown 8vo, 5s. Just Ready. Illustrated. 5s. 
LIFE OF THE Ready. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SPIRIT. NATURALISM 
By Rupory, — D.D., AND RELIGION. 
. 0 osophy in Jen. 
By Rupotr Orro, 
Third Edition at Press. en of Theol in the 
Crown. 8vo, cloth, 5s. University of Gottingen. 
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“I'm going to You want washing.” 

{t was undeniable. 

“J feel as if I wanted burning. 
here? ” 

** Five days, as far as I can make out. ’Ave some stew?” 

Afterwards they washed me; also they burned my bunk, 
my blanket, and my clothes. Thornton had brought a spare 
fly with him, and I used that. The next day Darkey dressed 
me, and I got up and sat outside, and began to move about. 
Thornton helped me to a log. 

*’Ow do you feel now?” 

**Much better, thanks. I’m quite over it now.” 

He was staring in my face. 

‘** Lord, but you look bad, Carteret. Your eyes are ’alf-way 
through your “ead. And the ’ollowness of your cheeks makes 
the ’eight of your nose look ’igher than what it is.”’ 

**It strikes me I’ve had a rather near shave.” 

‘“Very near, I ehould aay. I’ve ’ad seven men die of 
dysentery in the last few months. I’ve got ’em all buried in 
a row at the bottom of the garden. I’!] show you their graves 
when you come down, if you like.” 

“Thank you very much.” 

“T buried ’em all myself. The men in the camp liked to 
see their mates buried all proper when there was a Government 
officer about, though when they are alone they don’t bother 
much. Like all Australians, they ’aven’t much sentiment, but 
they are good-’earted. So I buried ’em myself, all seven—and 
[ made up a different prayer for each,’’ he added, with a 
modest pride. 

** Indeed?” 

“It’s a fact, Carteret. With two of them there was a 
chap in the camp gave me a ’and. ’E’d been a parson of 
sorte, they said—chapel, I believe. ’E could make up blooming 
fine prayers, too, and no mistake, but too long—with tags of 
the real service thrown in, all about ‘dirt to dirt and ashes 
to ashes.’ *E wanted to boss the show through, but I wouldn’t 
‘ave that, I being the magistrate.’ He spat reflectively. ‘I’ve 
got ’im there too.” 

** Dead, also?”’ 

“"E was the fourth, There was another chap that I 
recognised I ’ad been shipmates with once. Funny meeting ’im 
like that, wasn’t it? And another chap, they said, was the son 
of a lord.”’ 


Carteret gets away from the Mambare River as soon as 
possible, and sails for Danger Bay, only to find that in his 
absence the station has been rushed by the natives, looted, 
and burned to the ground. The boys have been wiped out, 
and Burdan is a prisoner in the hands of the Karo men— 
reserved for torture. It is evident, from many signs, that 
the author is not here writing of things he has himself 
known, though probably of things recounted to him. 
Carteret’s subsequent experiences, his landing alone, his 
killing his partner, Burdan, when bound to the stake, with 
a well-directed shot, and his subsequent madness, all this 
is the work of the author’s imagination, not convincing us, 
but serving to wind up some chapters in the life of a rolling- 
stone, singularly fresh and living in actuality and in 
atmospheric truth. 


How jong have I been 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Lapy Hester Stannore,” by Mrs. Charles Roundell 
(Murray, 6s. net), is a biography of Pitt’s eccentric niece, 
based almost entirely on Dr. Meryon’s “Memoirs” and 
“Travels.’””’ Mrs. Roundell says in her preface that no 
account of Lady Hester Stanhope has been placed before the 
public since Dr. Meryon’s volumes appeared. This is in- 
accurate, for one of the best of George Paston’s “ Little 
Memoirs of the Nineteenth Century”’ is devoted to Lady 
Hester Stanhope. Mrs. Roundell only gives one chapter of 
eighteen pages to the first thirty-four years of her heroine’s 
life; this period is full of interest, and deserves more 
extended notice. For three years she lived in her uncle’s 
house, and had no small influence on politics. When Pitt 
was reproached for allowing this, he used to say, “I let her 
do as she pleases; for if she were resolved to cheat the 
devil himself, she would do it.” ‘ And so I would,” added 
Lady Hester, when she told the story. Her later career 
showed that Pitt’s estimate was not so very extravagant. In 
18i1 she went to Syria, and with only two or three English 
companions spent the rest of her life there. She adopted 
an Eastern mode of life, and exercised a great influence upon 
the Turkish pashas and her other half-civilised neighbors. 
For books she had a Bible, a Peerage, and a volume on 
cvokery. Most of her day was spent in bed, and for four 
years she never left her own grounds. Occasionally she 
granted an interview to European visitors, one of these 
being Lamartine. The pcet tried to appear to his best 








advantage, and thought he had succeeded, but Lady Hester 
said that “the very muleteers and servants thought him a 
fool.” Lady Hester Stanhope, though overbearing, im- 
patient and unpractical, was a woman of no ordinary 
gifts. Her later years were lonely and unhappy. She felt 
that she had thrown her talent away, that her ambitions 
had not been realised. Mrs. Roundell’s book fails to present 
her in an adequate light. 

In a volume called ‘The Dauphines of France ” (Stanley 
Paul, 16s. net), Frank Hamel gives us fifteen biographical 
sketches of the wives of the French Dauphins. Fourteen 
of these ladies had an undisputed right to the title of 
Dauphine; the fifteenth, Marguerite of Austria, was re- 
pudiated by Charles VIII., and used the title only by 
courtesy. The author reminds us that, in spite of the pomp 
and glitter by which it was surrounded, the position of 
Dauphine was not in most cases one to be envied. Two of 
them, Mary Stuart and Marie-Antoinette, died on the 
scaffold, several others witnessed scenes of insecurity and 
danger, while only six became queens of France. As a 
general rule they were children when they came to France, 
ignorant of the country and with only a slight knowledge 
of the language, and unable to hold their own in the game of 
intrigue into which they were drawn. One of the happiest, 
as well as one of the most thoughtless and frivolous of them 
all, was Marie-Adelaide of Savoy, Duchess of Burgundy. 
Her high spirits and charm of manner won the affection both 
of Louis XIV. and Madame de Maintenon, and though many 
of her escapades caused a storm of disapproval, her irre- 
pressible gaiety soon brought her back to favor. “ Frank 
Hamel” shows a good knowledge of French history, and 
her narrative is clear and simple. Her book covers a 
period of more than five hundred years, and a full account 
of the fifteen Dauphines is impossible in four hundred pages. 
But, if she has not fully succeeded in her aim “to produce 
in every case a finished study of life and character,” she 
has at least written a readable volume which compares 
favorably with most Court biographies of the present day. 

* * + 


As a memorial of the late Professor Hastie, a Lecture- 
ship bearing his name has been founded in Glasgow 
University, and the first course of lectures was given last 
spring by Dr. Macmillan. They have now been published 
under the title of ‘‘The Aberdeen Doctors’’ (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.), and make an interesting contribution to 
Scottish ecclesiastical history. The Aberdeen Doctors were 
a group of six theologians—three of them professors in the 
University, and the remaining three ministers in the city— 
who during the bitter controversies of the seventeenth 
century endeavored to exercise a moderating influence, and 
held views not unlike those of the Latitudinarian school in 
the English Church. ‘The point to emphasise,’’ says Dr. 
Macmillan, “is that the Aberdeen Doctors had freed them- 
selves from the influence of the confessional theology, which 
was narrowing down into a vain and narrow scholasticism. 

They took up the questions that were the source 
of strife in an independent fashion, brought the light of 
thought, of reason, of history, and of free inquiry, to bear 
upon them, and came to conclusions which were naturally 
displeasing to both parties, but which were much nearer 
to the truth.”” Dr. Macmillan examines the views held by 
the members of the group in regard to Church Government, 
Doctrine, and Worship, and ends by a discussion of the 
problem of Church union, as it presents itself to-day. His 
book shows courage in grappling with fundamental problems, 
and should awaken interest in a group of scholars who, 
although they left but little mark upon the Church, deserve 
more attention than they have hitherto received. 

# # * 


Ir will surprise the average reader of “Christians at 
Mecca,’”’ by Mr. Augustus Ralli (Heinemann, 5s. net), to 
find that so many Europeans have emulated the achieve- 
ment of Sir Richard Burton in getting through to Mecca 
and back again. There is quite a gallery of them, extend- 
ing from the sixteenth century onwards. Some went merely 
for the sake of adventure, and of these John Fryer Keane 
has given us one of the most spirited narratives. Others 
were attracted thither in the cause of science, the names of 
Badia, Burekhardt, Hurgronje, and Burton being the most 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST 
THE GLADSTONE CENTENARY 


THE LIFE OF 


William Ewart Gladstone 


BY JOHN MORLEY. 
In 3 Vols. S8vo. 42s. net. 
POPULAR EDITION. In 2 Vols. 8vo. 





5s. net each. 





Trans-Himalaya: 
Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet. By 
Dr. SVEN HEDIN. With 388 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, Water-Colour Sketches, and Drawings by the 
Author, and 10 maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. net. 


2nd IMPRESSION. 


In the Grip of the Nyika. 


Further Adventures in British East Africa. 
By Lieut.-Col. J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. Author of “‘ The 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo.” With Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Light Come, Light Go. 


Gambling—Gamesters—Wagers—The Turf. By RALPH 
=o With 9 Colour Plates and other Illustrations. 
vo, Ss. net. 











THOMAS HARDY. 
Time’s Laughingstocks and 


Other Verses. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 

The Times.—‘ There have been a good many volumes of 
poetry published this year; but has there been one that 
surpasses or equals this in the indefinable quality of great- 
ness by which human productions survive?” 


The Rhythm of Modern Music. 


By C. F. ABDY WILLIAMS. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


= 
A Project of Empire. 
A Critical Study of the Economics of Imperialism, with 
special reference to the Ideas of ADAM SMITH. By J. 
SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., F.B.A. Professor of 
—— mend in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, 
s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan’s Guide to Egypt 


and the Sudan. Including a Description of the 
Route through Uganda to Mombasa. With 35 Maps and 
Plans. Sixth Edition, 5s. net. 


Mexico. The Wonderland of the South. By W. E. 
CARSON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 














NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
The Education of Uncle Paul. 
Algernon Blackwood, 


Author of “ Jimbo,” &c. 
Robert Emmet. 


An Historical Romance. 


___—s—si‘(arssCStephen Gwynn. 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription 16s. 


TRAMPING IN PALESTINE. By HARRY A. 
FRANCK. 





AFTERWARD. A Story. By EDITH WHARTON. 
Author of “‘ The House of Mirth.” 


THE CREATORS: A Comedy. III. A Novel. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 


And numerous other Stories and Articles of 
General Interest. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 














THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
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2,800 “VICTORIAN” EDITION OF 


| BARRY’S TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 


| Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, Analysis, Notes 

2/- | and a Commentary upon the Psalter. By the Right Rev. ALFrep 

Barry, D.D., D.C.L.. and a Glossary by the Rev. A. L. MavHEw. M A. 

Post 16mo. Bourgeois, Large Type Edition. Cloth boards, red edges. 6s. 

bd for 2s. Abroad 2s. 2d.; Pastegrain, limp. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 9d. ; 
Free | Abroad 3s. 11d. ; post free. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


GLAISHER’S DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
OF PUBLISHER’S REMAINDERS AND BOOKS 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
are now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 
These TWO CATALOGUES include many ENTIRELY NEW 
REMAINDERS in General Literature; also a large and wide sele ‘tion of 
well-illustrated and attrac'ive books for the young, suitable for 





New Year's Presents. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


' BOOKS FOR THOUCHTFUL READERS. 
JU<:T ISSUED. THE La. Cr. 8vo. 6 . net. 


RINCE OF DESTINY. 


A Rom ince. By <ARATH KUMAR GHO¥*G, Auth: rof ‘1001 Indian 
Niwhts.” A presentment of INDIA BY AN INDIAN, witb its 
eternal patience. religious fervour. and PASSIONATE LOVE. 


INDIA HELD BY THE SWORD (7) 


This statement so eften made tn the British press is shown in this 
book to arvus: Indian resentment and to cause BRITAIN’S 
PROBABLE LOSS OF INDIA. 

The Daily Telecraph »ays: * Enthralling . . . 
onlv by the most «kilful of novelists. 

The Outlo k says: “An Epic of dreams. . 
tion and quicken~ the pulre.” 

Liverpool Pust says: **... The reader who turns the first page 
willread o the end.” ; 

Bookman saya: “We bave read no book in which the very 
atmoxphere of India is s0 wonder vlly repre duced.’ ; 

Observer says: “Sbeerenchan'm: nt... . A rev] study of British 
India. .. Written hv a gentlemen ” 








A treat provided 


. « Stirs the imagina.- 





Just iasued. Demy 8vo,Clotb, 126. 6d. net. 


PROGRESSIVE REDEMPTION. 


The Cath lic Church, its Functions and ( fives in the World re- 
viewed in the Light of the Ancient Mysteries and Modern Science. 
By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON, 

Author of “ Progressive Creation” (see below). ’ 

This book isof profound interest and importance to Theologians, 
Clergymen. as well as Minis’ers of all Denominationsand religious 
THINK+RS and workers generally. It presents a new and ex- 
tremely important view of the Incarnaticn of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and the Virvin birth. that connects the Catholic Doctrine 
with its+cientific interpre'aticn. A bo k peculiarly appropriate 
for the Clergy snd Ministers who are at this seas: ncc ntemplating 
the subject of the Incarnation. 


Now ready. Two den y 8vo. vols. Cith 21s. net. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION. 
A Reconciliation of Religion w Science. 
y Rev. HOLDEN FE. SAMPSON. ; 
A book that has confessedly baffled the reviewers. and of which 
Mr. Arthur E. Waite has said, “It is of the quality « { Revelation. 


Just issved. Demy 8vo. 42 Pp. 7s. 6a. net. 


SCIENTIFIC IDEALIS M : 
tt ree. and their relation ‘o Life and Consciousness. 
by WILLIAM KINGSLAN D, Author of ** The Mystic Quest,’ 
“The Esoteric Basis of Chr'stian'ty,” sc. 
“Mr. Kingsland’s work is well worth study. and that by men of 


nof wide knowledge.’ 
all theologies, or of none. He isa ma Chetstiow World. 
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prominent in this connection, and one or two were carried 
there against their will. The one prominent point of simi- 
larity in their records at the Holy City is that they were, 
one and all, compelled to make open profession of the 
Mohammedan faith, and this, in most cases, involved the 
concealment of their nationalities. Only one instance is 
recorded of a European having entered Mecca and returning 
alive without abjuring either country or creed, and he 
afterwards owned that his terror of discovery prevented 
him from making observations. The Meccans enjoy a grim 
reputation for their treatment of infidels caught in their 
midst, and it still remains to be seen whether the opening 
of the Hejaz railway, linking up Constantinople with 
Mecca, will make the latter any more accessible to Christian 
tourists. To those who love the adventurous deeds of his- 
tory we can commend no better book than this anthology 
of pilgrims to a still strange place. 


* & * 


WE have received from Messrs. Stanley Paul & Co. 
a most admirable satirical pamphlet, called “The Dook’s 
Doomsday Book’’ (6d.), which is the wittiest and most 
entertaining presentment of the case against the Peers 
we have seen. It is so full of good drawing and good 
writing that we might quote it at any page for the amuse- 
ment of our readers. We take quite at random these 
political “ recipes’ :— ,/ 

Tue WeELsH RasBBit. 

‘Take one good heart, a prime tongue, a sense of justice 
and a sense of humor; sprinkle with pepper, add a seasoning 
of ginger, some milk of human kindness, and plenty of Cream 
of Tartar. As soon as it simmers, serve hot—and strong.” 


Tue Batrour JELLY. 

“Take a thin slice of cold tongue, soak it in butter and 
vinegar, stir it up with a supercilious manner; add a seasoning 
of real brains, and the soft backbone of an eel; put over a 
slow fire till lukewarm; then stir in Tariff Reform, Protection, 
Free Trade, stale bread (taxed), and fresh meat (untaxed), 
with other such mixed notions and half beliefs minced very 
small. Season with philosophic doubt and bitter herbs. This 
should be turned out (at Election time) and kept in a cool 
place.”’ 

Dooxs Stew. 

‘Take a large rent-roll, stuff with unearned increment and 
hereditary rights, add a full tablespoonful of sauce, some 
superior capers, and several nice pieces of invective. Boil in 
the usual way; then mix with it a juicy stake in the country, 
a large veto, a good Budget cut up into slices, and a British 
Constitution choppd into fragments. These will fill 
pot, and will soon boil over. Dish it immediately, and serve up 
at a General Election. This will be found an excellent way of 
treating what is too tough for ordinary cooking.” 


Tue Herepitary GoosE—How To Cook Ir. 

** Use votes liberally, and, as soon as the goose is well basted, 
give it a good turn before the burning indignation of the 
country; it will be done brown in no time, and can then be 
taken down.” 


Or this from ‘‘ Who's Who Among the Lords ’’ :— 


““Borrowmore, 5TH Eart oFr.—Ivan, Frederic, Moses, 
Miguel, Louis, Oscar Schmidt, A.B.C., B.U.S.T., N.W., P.LP., 
R.8S.0. Purely English ancestry. Would have held several 
lucrative offices, but was never asked to. Notable athlete at 
College; created the highest record for running up bills; 
continued to go the pace, and at length, to crown his career, 
ran right through his ancestral estates. His legislative powers 
are, nevertheless, as good as ever, and, out of eympathy for 
the People, he came home from Monte Carlo at the risk of 
being summoned by his tailor, in order to vote against the 
Budget. Address: Formerly resided on his family property; 
is now living on his wits and cannot be located.” 





The GHeek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morning, 

Dec. 24. Dec.31. 
Consols ra oe = das 82 oe 827 
Midland Def. |... ... a 
Union Pacific ‘ 2074 2093 
Mexican Ist Pref. : ue oo ia “ 1343 
U.S. Steel an eel a ae 


THOUGH interrupted by the Christmas holidays, business 
of all kinds has been active enough, and a generally cheerful 
spirit has been abroad both in Lombard Street and Capel 
Court. Lombard Street has, as usual at this season, been 
chiefly busied with providing itself with the fifteen to twenty 
millions of artificial credit that it and the rest of the financial 





world required at the end of the year, largely for the purpose 
of decorating balance-sheets with a fine show of “cash in 
hand.” This credit it creates by taking securities to the 
Bank of England, borrowing the necessary millions from it, 
and leaving them with it to the credit of the various 
borrowers. Since a deposit at the Bank is considered as 
good as cash, the necessary cash is thus easily forthcoming, 
and the system is prettily elastic and economical. A spell 
of cheap money is looked for when this annual pressure is 
over, but after that the outlook is universally dubious. 


BROADENING SPECULATION. 

Stock markets have shown remarkable strength, in spite of 
holiday interruptions, inactive business, and a big account 
to be settled and dear money to finance it with. Members 
are looking forward to active business and buoyant markets 
in 1910, and, apart from political and other accidents, 
there seems to be no reason why these flattering hopes 
should not be realised. The City is a little afraid that a 
Radical victory would interfere with their programme, but, 
though it would almost certainly cause dulness for a few 
days—owing to the ingrained prejudice which produces 
the weakness that it fears—probably enough the investing 
and speculating classes would very soon discover that the 
world was going round much as usual, and would shortly 
return to a saner frame of mind. Business in the specu- 
lative markets has shown signs of broadening, with a strong 
demand for West African mining shares, which are said by 
their supporters to be going to be the leading market in 
the New Year. It seems likely enough that the public will 
rush in to discount the possibilities of this field, which are 
genuine enough up to a point, and will discount them, as 
usual, much too fast, and then feel aggrieved because it has 
paid too high prices for shares which it finds difficult to 
dispose of except at a loss. 


LOANMONGERS Busy. 

Amongst the markets of older standing, investment 
securities of all kinds, home, Colonial, and foreign, have 
been drained nearly bare of stock, and might look like 
higher prices were it not for the probability, which amounts 
almost to certainty, that loan issuing is going to be on a 
vast scale, and that investors will have plenty of oppor- 
tunities for supplying themselves with any variety of stock 
that they may happen to require. The Baghdad Railway 
and its finance are already the subject of oracular tele- 
grams in the daily press; Hungary, Austria, Russia, 
and Bulgaria are practically known to want loans for 
various purposes ; Germany is thought likely to continue its 
policy of meeting deficits by loans and making posterity 
pay, since the foreigner, in spite of the most scientific 
inducements of Protection, refuses to do so; Canada, the 
United States, and South America may be relied on to hold 
out appeals for fresh advances, and altogether it seems 
reasonable to expect that the lamentable exodus of British 
capital will go on at an accelerated pace, with its usual 
beneficial effect to British trade. Underwriters and finan- 
ciers are looking forward to a busy year, and, as long as 
they do not overdo the business, and as long as the loan 
funds are well spent, and not wasted on armaments and 
other fripperies, there is good reason to wish them a 
successful one. JANUS. 
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are THE remedy for Loss of Voice, Huskiness or So-eness of the Throat, 

Coughs. Coids, Bronchitis, &c. These Pastilles have an unrivalled 

reputation for their wenderfully soothirg qualities for all Throat 
troubles. Made to a formula of the Liverpool Throat Hospital. 


T/- and 4/6 per box 
of all Chemists, Stores, &c. 

Write for Sample enclosing 1d. stamp to cover postage to 
EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd., 
Hanover Street, Liverpool. 
| sex for EVANS’ Pastilles and refuse all imitations: J 
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LIVERPO °LSHOWROOMS: Chicago Buildings, Stanley Street. 
HUDDERSFIELD SHOWROOMS: 5, Britannia Cbeushere, 


George's Square. 


MANCHESTER SHOWROOMS : Scottish Life Building 38, Deansgate. 














TANGYES 


TyPE“AA’ OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, Gc. 





NO LAMP REQUIRED AFTER STARTING, 
GRAVITY OR PUMP OIL-FEED. 
SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, RELIABLE. 


REDUCED PRICES. 





TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 


SouTHampton Burmpines, Hien Hoizorx, W.C. 


2+ per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Deposits repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 
on Drawing Accounts with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANACE, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 











TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 




















TOURS, 





R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE.” 


£12 128. oun GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, ALGIERS, 
LERMO, February 15th 
£26 &s. PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, 


Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 





LY —SKI-ING SKATING, TOBOGGANNING 

(8. TOURS, including Second-Class Return Ticket 
and Accommodation Hotel Aubepine, Ballaigues. Also Hotels at 
Mantana, Villars. St. Beatenberg, Wengen, Lenzerheide, etc.— 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, S.W 

















, is aida 
a nutritive food ¥ 
for those suffer- \ 
ing from digestive ‘y 
debility, or during Wj 
severe illness, and con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. Benger's 
Food is different from any 
other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 

















Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Gc. 
everywhere. 





THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME V. OF THE NATION 


Is now ready, and can be obtained free 
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THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Principal: Miss J. F. GRUNER Certificated Student of Girton 
College, late Sewnd Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D,.8.Co. 
kducation thoroughly modern; physical training and outdvor games. 
Great attention is paid to healthiul cnditins of life. The boarding 
house stands at an elevation of 800 it.—For Prospectus address to 
BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE, RK.8.0, 


THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE, 


Spring Term commences January 14th. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the Bursar. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 


COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 
Healthy out door life, combined with thorough education on modern 
lines. Usual curriculum, including citizenship course, extension lectures, 
&:. Preparation when required for University and other careers, 

Handicrafts, gardening. riding, nature study, archeology, &c. 
Principal; Miss Amy Kemp. 





CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress : Miss ESTHER CASE, M.A., Dublin (Class, Tripos, Camb.) 
Second Mistress: Miss ESTERBROOK HIOKS, B.80., London. : 
A limited number of boarders received. 





CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.£. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrauce to Uxford or Cambridge. 


TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY HILLS, 
Near Birmingham, 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough HBducation with individual care and 
eharacter training. Games, gardening, and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Good train service on mainline. Escorts provided, 
Principal ~ 2 MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity College, Dublin.) 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


509 feet above Sea Level. 


Headmaster—R. L. AGER, M.A. (Rugby and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford). 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 

Hockey, Tennis,&c.,&c. Swimming. Riding. Much outdoor life. 

THEODORA E. CLARK. 
Principals { x" Mm gLlis 


STRAMONGATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Founded by the Society of Friends in Kendal. 





A Boarding School for the daughters of gentlemen, where 
Domestic Science forms part of the ordinary course of studies. 


Full particulars from the’ Headmistress. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 1’th. 1910. The College 
prepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, fr m -50 to £60 a year. and 
a certain number of Bursarie~ of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for COMPET: TI N in June, 1910. 

In«lusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


HEAD MASTER:—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certiti- 
cate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 
Citizenshin Course. Leisure Hour Work. 

The Spring Term begins on January 18th. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 











The January BOOK MONTHLY, 6d. net, bringing the 
record of the book year to its close, is now ready. 


CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR, Chatty Paragraphs about all 
Literary Matters, with many Portraits and other Pictures, 

CHRISTMAS CHEER! The Book Beautiful as the Ideal Present— 
by A. J. PHILIP. 

BARRACK-ROOM BOOKS. What the British Soldier reads in his 
Leisure Hours—by Horace WynpHaM. 

THE TYPOGRAPHER. Hi: Growing Place in t 1e World of Letters. 

THE MEMOIRIST. An Art on which a Duchesse Instructs us. 

A LONDON LETTER. The Circulating Libraries and the Unspeak- 
able Novel. 

POINTERS! As Americans say on the Short Story. 

LIGHT AND LEADING. New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered 
from the Book World. 

THE GENERAL READER. 
Best Selling Books 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY. Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. A Classified Catalogue of the Note- 
worthy Books, New Editions and Reprints of December. 

THE PERIODICALS. Contents of this Month's Reviews & Magazines. 





Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and 





Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co, Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 














HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH TOWELS 


AND SIMILAR GOODS. 


SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 








TURKISH TOWEL. 
TURKISH BATH SHEET. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH MAT. 
THE “OSMAN” TURKISH BATH GOWN. 


THE “OSMAN” Turkish Goods enumerated here are 

an absolute necessity in every household. They are a 

luxury, but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices 

within reach of every one. Be sure to buy the “Osman” 
brand and avoid imitations. 


THE 
THE 


“OSMAN” 
“OSMAN” 





MADE BY 
BARLOW & JONES, LIMITED, MANCHESTER; 


And Sold by all High-class Drapers and Upholsterers. 


“PYRENO 


(REeGwtTEReEp). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 


“&s 























Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 








WILL BE REPLACED. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c. 














OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, London. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 














Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Fireproof Floors. Perfect Sanitati Teleph Night Porters. 
BEDROOMS (including attendance) Single from 3/6 to 6/0. 


Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, labie d’ Hote, 
Breakfast and Dinner, from 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION, 





Thackeray Hotel— Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses \ Kingsley Hotel—" Bookeraft, Loudon.” 














LONDON. 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40. Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71 Euston Square, W.C. 








ww iil 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mise Tye 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


Sun Lounge. 





NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st Class; moderate 











BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St.. Bridport 


BRIGHTON. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 
BUXTON. 





E. Richard, Manager 
H. J. Preston 








ST. ANN’S HOTEL. 


DARTMOOR—YELVERTON. 
THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara 


DEAL. 


First Hotel 








BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. R. Jefferson 





HOTELS AND HYDROS, &c, 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson 


MATLOCK. 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H.Challand 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes) 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant One Vinute from Station 


OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &c., Lecture 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda Tel. No. P.O. 3. W. H. Miles 


SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish. Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment 























ROWNTREE'S CAFE, LordSt.,Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas, Tel.647 
ROCKLEY HYDRO. Electric and other baths; Excellent cuisine. 
Lift. Near Golf Links. From 7s per day. Tel 422. 


HOGHTON HOTEL. The Cyclist’s Home. Tel. 506. J. Hough, Prop 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 








Mra. T. Newbitt 











Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of *‘ The Westminster Gazette.’’) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 
‘“F.C.G.’s’? Cartoons of the Week. 
An Unique page of ** Problems and Prizes,” 
Book Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 


ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 
Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 























EASTBOURNE. 
CLARENCE Private Hotel& Boarding House. Sussex Gdns. 5/-day 


HADDON HALL. Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 5/- day 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MEL‘TON LODGE Restpentiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl 


ILFRACOMBE. 
SOLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL 120 rooms. Facing Sea 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 























LANCASTER. 


BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. Wm. McIntosh 














LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE, 2 minutes’ walk from either station 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires 
LLANDUDNO. 

The WHITE HORSE Boarding Estab.. centre of Prom.. facing sea 
LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


J. T. Weaver 











NOTICE. 

Tne Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to THe Nation 
Office, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreren, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusuisuinc Co. Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 

Telephone No. Gerrard 4035. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Tue Nation may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 

Paris—W. H. Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de 

Rivoli. 

Nice—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia— 

Gordon and Gotch. 


Where single Copies can be ~btained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
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In the above Silhouette Lansdowne does not appear so tall as Lloyd George, | 
nor he so tall as Asquith, but if measured they will all be found of equal height. 


N.B.—No other Equality is to be Inferred. 
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